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ANDREW HORNER--A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 
BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL.D. 


jr is exactly fifty years since a worthy flourished in the city 
Carlisle, who—bless the mark !—was smitten with a desire 
rfame, and not content with the dim and distant chance of 
wtsining it, by his humble occupation asa vender of Irish 
jnen, 2 venturously fixed his glance on no less a mark than | 
dat pedestal whereon, ‘with a pencil of light,’ renown has 
igeribed the names of the illustrious who have written them- 
gresintoearthly immortality. = 

This wight who, in his own estimation, was worthy to break 
since with the proud heirs of fame, with whose genius the 
grid is admiration-full, bore the uneuphonic appellation of | 
iadrew Horner. Let antiquaries decide the important ques- 
jin whether he was a decendant of that renowned hero of the 
wi-known nursery rhyme, who is recorded to haye eaten his 
(pristmas pie snugly ‘in a corner.’ 

Andrew Horner had reached the sage age of threescore, ere 
determined to ‘with the world with noble’—not ‘horse- 
uuship,’ by rhymes!—like many men, before, at, and since 
jisday, he mistook the aspiration for their ability—the wish for 
depower to write. He composed sundry quires of what he 
wy courteously and complacently dignified with the name of 

These he read, when he could get listeners, to his cus- 
mers. When he lacked this ‘audience, few and fitting,’ he 
wswont to read them aloud for his own edification; and, if he 
nsin a particularly pleasant vein, would send for a half-witted 
righbour, who had brightened his intellect, by making the 
war of Enyland—as candle-snuffer at the theatrical barns—and 
iibehim, with a gill of ale or a mutchen of whiskey, to listen 
wthe mellifluous rhymes which the aforesaid Andrew poured 
ain amonotonous manner—like a child pouring a constant 
vam of muddy water into a bottomless vessel, while the liquor 
sted. Andrew would be rewarded, ever and anon (between 

with such interjunctional remarks as ‘Gude—vern 
ae ‘Uneo’ fine rhymes!’—‘Excellent!—ma faith, Shaks- 
yar he’er wrote sic poetry as that!’ But, by ¢he time the 
forementioned ale or whiskey was consumed, the listeners 
mully fell into a calm sleep:—it wasevident that whatever 
merits or demerits they possessed, the rhymes of Andrew 

r were of a composing nature! ; 

Ithas long been a proverb that ‘a prophet has nohonor in 
lsown country’—it is equally true of poeis as of prophets.— 
The good people of Carlisle have never been a whit too discern- 
ig, and they were as blind to literary merit in 1785, as they 
wein 1835, or any year of grace within the last half century. 
his not wonderful, then, that Horner shared the common doom, 
md gained, at best, the very dubious honour of being spoken 
d, either 08 a half-writer, rhymester, or positively blamed for 
the folly of neglecting his business for verses. 

Asoul like his could not long be ‘cabined, coffined, cribbed 
indconfined,’ inthe dullcity of Carlisle. It sought a more 
atended range—a wider sphere of action. This was only 
tobe gained by the now common, but then important step— 

cation. i 

Andrew Horner read his poems for the thousandth time— 
worked himself once more out of his doubts, and into his old 
conviction, that they were truly exquisite—and then, very mag- 
maimousl y, resolved to print them! or 

+ Itis faithfully recorded, in one of the gossiping memoirs of 
thatday, that Henri the fourth of France once entered a small 
twn,and was met at the gate bythe mayor and corporation, | 
with aright loyal address. ‘May it please your majesty, said | 
the chief representative of municipal wisdom, ‘we would have 
uluted you with cannon, according to ancient custom, but for 
wventeen reasons:—the first is, we have no cannon.’ ‘That 
Will do, hastily interrupted the king, as he gave the spur and the 
ttin to his charger’ ‘I excuse the other sixteen reasons.’ I 

d tell how various circumstances, in like manner, unfor- 

tely prevented Andrew Horner’s having his book printed 
in Carlisle :—the first was, in the year 1785, there was no print- 
ing-press in that ancient city. Perhaps, like the French king, 
you will ‘excuse the other sixteen reasons!” 





The nearest place, at that time, where he could have his 
creditably brought out, was the good city of Glasgow— 
0, as now, famous for that punch-bibbing propensities of its 
worthy inhabitants. ; — 
Andrew accordingly went to Glasgow, ‘The poets pilgrim- 
» He found that the expense of printing was no trifle; but, 
ten, was a little money—what was a great deal of it,in 
with his immortal fame? Altaough no Scott, he 
was far north’ to close his bargain on the instant with the 
Glasgow bibliopole, but left itpending, or, as he would say, 
‘hanging betwixt and between.’ Hismind wastoo enlarged 
to be made up, like the contents of a travelling-bag, ‘at a mo- 
Meht’s notice :;—he would consider, on his way back to Car- 
lisle, as to the number of copieshe would print. His original 
idea was for a small impression—of ten thousand copies! the 
Wiser publisher recommended a paltry five hundred as the mini- 
mum, and when Andrew had the estimates before him, he was 





fain to confess that it might be as well not to venture on thou- 


sands until the sales of hundreds would furnish the means of 
paying the expenses. 

Andrew Horner, like an Indiaman from @alcutta, or Barney | 
Riordan, when he metthe American ship far outat seu, was | 
‘homeward bound,’ when he came to the principal hostelric 
in the ancient town of Ayr: not very far from which is Moss- 
giel, the farmheld by Robert Burns in 1785, (the date of this 
anecdote,) and where, if he lost some money, the world gained 
the fine verses which, ina continuous, deep and flashing stream, 
flowed to his pen from hisheart, during his residence there. 

I never could ascertain why Andrew took sych a detour to 
the west as Ayr—some thirty miles out of the direct road from 
Glasgow to Carlisle: but poets have odd fancies. and poetasters 
have the organ of imitation very strong. 

It was a tine evening, in September, 1785, when Andrew 
Horner entered the common door of the innat Air. Some half- 
dozen roaring, ranting, fine young fellows, fond of a glass and 
a joke, were just sitting down to dinner when Andrew came in, 
‘justin the nick of time:?room was immediately made for 
him. The oldest occupant in the room took theghair—accord- 
ing to immemorial custom at inns—and, by virtue of his most 
recent arrival, Andrew Horner was appointed vice president. 

It isneedeless to relate what ample justice all the diners 
executed on the viands: we may take that for granted. The 
cloth being removed, the chairman gave the usual toastof ‘The 
King.” It was Andrew’s turn next, and, in the cugtomary 
routine, he should have proposed *The Queen and Royal Fam- 


ily :? but, much to the surprise and amusement of the company, })w 


Andrew started on his legs, made a vehement speech, ‘de omni- 
bus rebus’—talking of London politicesand Cumberland po- 
tatoes—gave a dissertation on the quality of lrigh linen, and by 
a nice gradation, introduced a long eulogy on the poets of 
Great Britain, modestly concluding witha significant’ allusion 
to hisown merits. So intent was he om the subject, that, in 
conclusion, he plumped down into his chair, without having 
given the toast. ou 

The wit, who presided, hada very parti¢wlar penchant for 
fun. No sooner had Horner resumen seat, and while he 
was yet wiping his brow, than the president—with a grave 
air which deceived no one but his self-satisfied and unconsci- 
ous butt—intimated that it would be no more than decorous to 
drink the health of the eminent literary charaeter whose soci- 
ety they were then enjoying. After similar compliments, the 
epperbole of which was exquisitely ludicrous, he proposed 
‘The poe‘s, and Mr. Horner, their woithy representative.’ 

The toast was given ‘with all the honours*’—an affliction 
which none but a deaf man can truly relish—and, of course, 
Andrew responded with a speech. This display of oratory 
would have been very Ciceronian, no doubt, only that Andrew 
had the misfortune tostammer. However, he stuttered out his 
thanks; and although he said little, that little, owing to his de- 
fective utterance, was like a traveller to fair climes—it went a 
greal way. 

The company fed him so copiously with flattery and claret, 
(fifty years ago this was a common beverage in Scottish inns,) 
that ere the second stoup of wine was exhausted, Andrew had 
mounted on atable, and, with great emphasis, read for his new 
friends sundry extracts from the poems. Much mock applause 
followed his exhibition, and, more than ever, did he believe 
that he was predestineé to revive fine poetry in these latter days. 

To carry on the joke yet further,and ‘fool him tothe top 
of his bent,’ a critical dispute was commenced as to the rela- 
tive merits of each poem which theyhad heard. At last, one 
gentleman hinted, witha show of independence, that their guest 
might not be such a very mighty bardasthey imagined. An- 
drew’s mettle was up, and with more warmth than modesty, he 
defended himself. The other pretended to grow yet more criti- 
eal, and at last fully aroused Andrew’s indignation by saying, 
‘Tut, mon! there’s alad near by who wud mak’? mair poems in 
a day than you rhymer in a month o’ Sundays.’ 

Andrew, extremely indignant on the imputation on his bard- 
ship, backed himse!f against the field. A wager was soon 
offered, accepted, and booked as to the effect of atrial of poctic 
strength between Andrew and this ‘ad near by,’ who put for- 
ward ashisopponent. The gentleman who mentioned him 
quitted the room, in order, if possible, to decide the question 
that night. 

It must be confessed—but this, of course,is merely hinted, 
in the most ‘private and confidential? manner—that Andrew 
had hastly made the wager,and as soon repentedof it. His 
great hope lay in the fancied impessibilay of meeting his 
— opponent that night, and it was now waxing late. It was 

is firm intention to quit Ayr with the morning’s light, and 
thus ride away from the responsibility he hed incurred. 

But the party will know—which he alas! did not—that the 
Ayr freemasons held their sitting that night, and the young poet 
whom they sought was actually then in the house with that 
goodly company : he being an ardent brother of the secret-bound 
assaciates. He was called out, briefly informed of the laugha- 
ble circumstances of the case, and prevailed on, with little diffi- 
culty, to enter the lists against the redoubtable Andrew. 


el 


—— 





that the stranger poet was nocommon man, His age might 
ave becn some six-and-twenty years, His form was vigorous 
rather than robust. He was well-made and strongly set to 
gether. Hisheight was above the middle size, but, a slight 
stoop of the neck, such as we often notice in men who follow 
the plough, (and in Scotland, at that time, few farmers were 
above doing their own business,) took somewhat from his 
stature. His face was dark—swarthy, indeed; and his features 
were rather coarse than otherwise. But his face was any thi 
but common; in repose, his features had the melancholy6e 


| which so often indicates the presence of high imager 
and when he spoke, often with a sharp, and 


requently with a 
witty or boldly eloquent remark, there Was a preponderance 
of intelligence—of genius in his aspect, which Lavater would 
have loved to gaze on. His broad, pale brow was,shaded by 
dark hair, with rather a curl than a wave. His voice was 
liarly sweet, yet manly and sonorous. But the chief ifarm 
of a very remarkable countenanee lay iff his eyes, which were, 
large, dark, and beautifully expressive: they literally seemed 
to glow; and when conversation excited him, ‘they kindled up 
until they all but lightened.’ 

Such was the young man now introduced to Andtew Horner, 
and whose very glance subdued him, amid the flash of the 
wine-cup, intoa feeling of his great insignificance. It might” 
have been accident—it might have been design—-but the stran- 
ger was not introduced to him by name. 

He readily joined in the conversation, and did not. allow the 
vine t@ pace the table ‘likea cripple.” His language, ifsome- 
times Careless, was always vigorous; and it was apparent that 
whateverhis edugation might have been, his genius was @x+ 
traordinary, He sang several songs of his own composition; 
and the unfortunate Andrew had sense enough to perceive 
that, either im humour or pathos, they were inimitable. 

Having sat with them tor some time, he made a shore Of re- 
treating, when they insisted that he*should allow the wager 
to be decided by competing, in poetry, with Andrew. Ith 
well-acted humility, he declined what he called *the: certain- 
ty of defeat;? andso real seem is apparent disinclination 
tor the contest, that Andrew ‘fi he really” was ‘afraid’ to 
compete with him, and urged OMM™@y the insidious’ advice of 
some of those around him, asked the stranger, inan exulting 
tone, to have one trial, at least. The challenge could not in 
honour, be declined. 

The subject fixed on was ap epigram—because, internally 
argued Andrew, ‘itis the shortest poem.’ ‘The company,in 


complimentto him, resolved that his own merits should be 
the theme. 


He commenced: 

‘In seventeen hundred thretty-nine’-—and he paused. At 
last, he said, ‘you see, I was borne in 1739, [the real date 
was fully tem years earlier,} so I mak’ that the commence- 
men!’ 

‘In seventeen hundred thretty-nine’—but beyond this, after 
repeated trials, he could not proceed. The second line was the 
Rubicon which he could not pass. 

Atlast, when Andrew admitted, reluctantly, thathe was 
not quite in the vein—the pen, ink, and paper were handed to 
his antagonist. By him they were rejected, for, he instantly 
gave the following, viva voce: 

‘In seventeen hundred thretty-nine, 

The de’il gat stuff to mak’ a swine, 
And pit itin a corner; 

But shortly after, changed h's plan, 

Made itto something like a man, 
And call’d it Andrew Horner! 


yl 


Andrew had the pe sensenot to be offended with these si 


ing lines, cheerfully paid the wager, set-to fora night’s revel- 
ry with his new friends, and thrust his poems between the bars 
of the grate, when the ,‘sma’ hours’ came on toward four in the 
morning, as his poetical sival kindly provided the hearth- 
asa pillow forthe vanquished Andrew—then, literally, a car- 
pet knight; the old man, better prophet than poet, exclaimed, 
‘Hoot mon, but yell be a great poet yet! 

And his words eame to pass. Ina few months after avolume 
of poems was published from the press of John Wilson, of 
Kilmarnock—the author was a peasant by birth, and a poet by 
intuition. His fame has flown, far and wide, throughout the 
world. That author was the same by whom poor Horner was 
annihilated: his name was—Ropert Burns. 

It but remains for me to add, tiat, having received the 
above epigram and anecdote from the son of one of the wit- 
nesses of Andrew Horner’s discomfiture, I sent the verses toe 
Allen Cunningham, last March. His edition of Burns—in 
which are so many productions which were heretofore unknown 
—was then in the course of publication. The following is part 
of his reply: 

‘——I have many versions of the epigram which you were se 
good as send me; some better, some worse than yours, I 
omitted it in my edition, not from any doubt of its authentici 
—for of that Lam pretty sure—but from having laidit away 














He entered the room, and Andrew Horner saw, at a glance 


among other short pieces of a sterner and more objectionable 
character, and forgot its existence till the time was past.’ 
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© CINCINNATI J 


A NAVAL REMINISCENCE. 


‘All of which” saw, part of which I was.’ of 


In the year 1804, when Preble, as Commodore of the Ameri- 
ean squadron in the Mediterranean, was gaining glory, before | 
Tripoli, alike for himself, his officers and crews, and for his 
eountry, Lieutenant Commandant Richard Somers had com-| 
mand under him, of the Nautilus, a schooner of fourteen guns. 

During the several fights which had previously occurred with 
the enemy, this officer had shown great bravery,as commander 
of gun-boat No. 1; and now suggested to the commodore that 
a happy result might possibly be obtained, by eenverting the 
ketch Furopid—e captured craft Of about seventy-five tons, the 
identical vessel with which the gallant Decatur had boarded, 
recaptured, and burned the frigate Philadelphia—into a fire- 
ship, and sending her into the harbor, under the walls of the 
bashaw’s castle, in direct contact with the entire marine force | 
of the Tripolitans. . 

This daring and highly dangerous enterprise being deter- 
mined upon, Somers, with whom it had originated, received 
the orders—to which he was thus entitled—to conduct it, and 
the necessary preparations were promptly made by him. Fif- 
teen thousand pounds of powder were first placed loosely in the 
hold ofthe ketch, and upon this two hundred and fifty thirteen- 
inch fuseed sbelis, with a train attached from the cabin and | 
fore-peak. Only one officer, the talented and lamented Lieu- 
tenant Henry Wadsworth, brother of the present Commodore 
Wadsworth, was to accompany him,and four volunteerseamen 
were to compose bis crew. 

All things were now in readiness, except the selection of the 
men—for it came to this, at last—every man on board the Nau- 
tilus having volunteered for the service. This done, it was 
determined without delay to attempt the enterprise—to succeed 
in it, or perish. ; ; 

Two nights, successively, did the Intrepid move; but, owing 
to light and baffling winds, nothing could be accomplished. 
These failures, and an unusual movement in the harbor after 
dark, on the third night, led Somers to believe that the suspi- 
cions of the enemy had been excited, and that they were on the 
look out. It was the general impression that their powder was | 
nearly exhaugsied; and as so large a quantity as was on board | 
the ketch, if captured, would greatly tend to protract the con-| 
test, before setting off he addressed his crew upon the subject, | 
telling them ‘that no man nec d accompany him, who had not | 
come to the resolution to blow himself up, rather than be cap- 
tured guand that such was fully his own determination! Three 
cheefs Was the only reply. The gallant crew rose, as a single 
many with a resolution of yielding up their lives, sooner than 
surrender to their encmics; while each stepped forth, and! 
begged asa favor, that he might be permitted to apply the 
match! lt was a glorious moment, and made an impre ssion 
on the hearts of all witnessing it, never to be forgotten. 

All then took leave of eyery officer and of every man, in the 
most cheerful manner, with ashake of the hand, as if they 
already knew that their fate was doomed; and one and anothe ra} 

| 


as they passed over the sidg to take their post on board the 
ketch, might be pests in own peculiar®manner, to cry 
out, ‘] say, Sam Jones, 14 you my blue jacket and duck 
trowsers, stowed away in my bag;’ and, ‘Bill Curtis, you may 
have the tarpaulin hat and Guernsey frock, and them petticoat 
trowsers that I got in Malta; and mind, boys, when you get| 
home, give a good account of us!’ In like manner did each | 
thus make his oral will, to whiclf the writer was witness, and 
which ‘last will and testament’ he caused to be executed to the 
very letter. 

It was about nine o’clock, on the night of the 4th of Septem- 
ber, 1804, that this third and last attempt was made. The} 
Nautilus had been ordered to follow the Intrepid closely in, to 


pick up and bring out her boat’s crew, in case they shou!d suc-| 


coedin the exploit. Hence, though it was very dark, we never 

lost sight of her; as I had been directed by the first Lieutenant, 

the late gallant Washington Reed, who commanded in the 

absence of Somers, to keep constant watch of her, for this pur- 
, With a night-glass. 

At the end of an hour, about ten o’clock, P. M. while I was 
engaged in this duty, the awful explosion took place. For a 
moment, the flash illumined the whole heavens around, while 
the terrific concussion shook every thing, far and near. Then 
all was hushed again, and every object veiled in a darkness ot 
double gloom. On board the Nautilus, the silence of death 
seemed to pervade the entire crew; but quickly the din of 
kettle drums, beating to arms, with the noise and confusion ot 
alarm, was heard from the inhabitants on shore. To aid in th 


escape of the boat, an order was now given by Reed, to ‘show a! 


light?—upon the appearance of which, hundreds of shot, from 
an equal number of guns of heavy calibre, from the batteries 
near, came overand around us. 
thought and one feeling had possession of our souls—the pre- 
servation of Somers and his crew! 

As moment after moment passed by, without bringing with 
it the preconcerted signal of the boat, the anxiety on board be- 
came intense, and the men, with lighted lanterns, hung them- 
selves over the sides of the vessel, till their heads almost 


touched the water—a position in which an abject on its surface | 


can be seen farthest on a dark night—with the hope of discov- 
ering something which would give assurance of its safety. 
Still, no boat came, and no signal was given; and the unwel- 
come conclusion was at last forced upon us, that the fearful 
alternative of blowing themselves up rather than be captured, 
go bravely determined upon at the outset of the enterprise, had 
been as bravely putin execution. The fact that the Intrepid, 
at the time of the explosion, had not proceeded as far into the 


harbor, by several hundred yards, as it was the intention of 


Somers to carry her, before setting her on fire, confirmed us in 
this apprehension. Still, we lingered on the spot till broad 
daylight, though we lingered in vain, in the hope that some 
one, at least, of the number, might yet be rescued by us froma 
floating plank or spar, to tell the tale of his companions’ fate. 
To our astonishment, we learned next day, that Lieutenant 
Israel, a gallant youth, who had been sent with orders from 


But we heeded them not: one} 


os asl ea 
AND WEST 


Commodore Preble to Somers, after he was underway in the| than a god, now grovelling in the dust, and embraces the 
ketch, had accompanied him in the expedition, and had shared 
his destiny. 


Such was the end of the noble fellows who, a few days only 
before, on board their own gun-boat, No.1, had beaten six of 
the enemy’s fleet, of equal force with themselves, immediately 
under the guns, and within pistol shot, of a shore battery ; an | 


achievement accomplished only, in their peculiar position, by} 


backing astern, and keeping up an ineessant fire of canvass 
bags, filled with one thousand musket balls each, till our gallant 
Commodore, in the ‘Constitution,’ stood in to take the fire of 
the battery, and thus enable us, under his cover, to obey the 
order, *to come out of action’—a signal which had already been 
flying more than an hour, and which Somers at first would not, | 
and at last, (from the fierceness of the fight,) could not see.— 
Naval Magazine for March. 





OLD MAIDS. 


Tue old maid looks back upon her youthful desires and | 
hopes as upon the memory of an intoxicating dram, filled with | 
visions of happiness and of unutterable delight, and which 
the waking realities of life have long since convinced her were 
indeed but visions. She looks abroad upon those who enter- 
ed the career of existence with her, and she beholds a mingled 
pieture of joy and wo. | 

On the one hand—-the emaciated cheek, the tottering step, 
and the hollow and sunken eye, proclaim the victim of indulg- 
ed happiness. Qn the other—the compressed lip, and the con- 
tracted brow, speak of blight« d affectian, or despised love. On 
a third—the young mother hangs over the couch of her first-| 
born, and best beloved—wearying heaven with vain prayers, 
that the innocent sufferer may be spared to her doting heart, 
till she is borne away frantie and insensible from the death-| 
bed of her darling child. Onanotker—she beholds love turned | 
tothe most inexplicable hatred, her friend converted into a| 
fiend, the husdand into acrueland tyrannous master; or dark 
suspicion ond ymfounded jealousy riving both heart and brain, 
and rendering love a horrible curse— 





‘Oh Jealousy—thou raging ill, 

Why hast thou founda place in lovers, hearts? 
Afflicting what thou canst not kill, 

And poisoning love himself with his own darts.’ 


On all sides she sees strife, dissension, and misery; warm 
hearts chilled, bright eyes dimmed, beauty wasted, love destroy- 
ed, the cankerworm of care nestling in cheeks, every dimple 
of which was once the strong-hold of Cuvid; ‘hopes and fears 
that kindle hopes,’ erushed and blasted minds once redolent 
of every thing sweet and blessed in nature, now a chaos of ruin 
and desolation. Such are the sights that meet the old maid; 
and happy should she be, that she has escaped from toils and | 
snares so fearful and destructive. 

3ut her life isthe oasis ofthe desert—her heart is a welling 
fountain of the pufest sympathies—her home is sheltered by 
the palmtrees of conasttind she treads her little round of ex- 
istence on a verdant carpet, checkered with light and shade, 
and ‘damasked with crocus, hyacinth and violet 1n rich inlay’— | 
For her— 


‘No blasts e’er discompose the peaceful day, 
The springs but murmur, and the winds but sigh,’ 


If she does not taste those delights which flow from happy mar- 
rage, (and there are many such,) when two individuals with 
moderate desires and virtuous and well-tempered wishes, com- 
bine to produce ‘one harmony of bliss, she invariably shows 
how correctly she estimates so delightful a consummation—for 
where household harmony does reign, there may the old maid 
be found in all her glory, mingling sweet with sweet, and her 
| heart and affections expanding beneath its genial influence.— 

Domestic strife is a Tartarus from which she flies, it isa 

plague-spot, warning herto depart—but if a father or mother 
| has reached the extreme verge of senility, there she may be 
seen hoveringlike a garden angle; developing in this trying 
| emergency all her treasured affections, and lavishing them on 
| insensensible or querulous old age, with all the vigour, the ten- 

derness, and devotedness of a young bride, watching over the 
| shattered health of an adored husband. 

Dear amiabilities! can we wonder that you are kind nurses— 
or that you are fond of cats, dogs, parrots, and Chinese mon- 
sters? Is it not thus that you are forced to display your pent- 
up sensibilities?) Someting you must love—your hearts are 
overflowing with milk and honey; but mankind, blind to your 
amiable qualities, meet your advances, asif their most deadly 
enemies were making covert approaches to destroy their sanctu- 
aries. 

This is prejudice—fatal and perverse prejudice—and it is our 
task to display you in yournatural colours; we will show you 
as beings to be loved and eherished; the scorne that has sep- 
arated you from the world shall be removed—you shall assume 
your place in society, stainlessand pure as you are,‘les seurs 
de la charite;? old and young shall welcome you, and hence- 
forward, no tinge of shame shall steal over your cheeks at be- 
ing greeted as old maids. 
| Doesa voluntary old maid hear of some unhappy 


friend, 


| whom the fates have unkindly driven to destitution, her inno-| 


cent temper suggests no inquires as to whether the sufferer is 
the victim of therown faults, or the faults of others! but she 
Waits upon her, relieves her condition, goes abroad into society, 
| details her account of the unfortunate, and is met with excla- 
| mations of wonder and uplifted hands—and hears to her dis- 
| may, a history, of improprieties, and is lucky if the escape 
inuendoes herself. Again, some one of her early admirers, 
whom her dignityand pride of self had rejected, having mar- 
ried another less high-minded and chaste, has fallen into dis- 
tress—a young family, a sick wife, a ruined fortune, and im- 
pending poverty threatento crush him to the earth, and scatter 
his family as outeasts and miserables upon the cold and cal- 
culating world. She learnsall this, visits the house of wo, sees 
him who in the days of his posterity deemed himself little less 





| and having none of the 


| iron strong with his Own. 


family. 
worshipped once a creature of elay, fitted for earthly : 
worshipped now as a superior tate, posccaniag cane 
tributes. But, aga'n, society upbraids her, and imputes falg 
motives to her actions. Base slander! her motives are ag pu 

as unsunned snow, and originates in the impulses of ‘the g; init 
of love, which existsin undiminished splendour within co 


‘ 


To him that dares 
Arm his profane tongue, with contemptuors words, 
Against the sun-clad power of chastity, 





we throw down the gauntlet of moral defiance—and tell him to 
his teeth that he knows nothing of the ‘high mystery? of olq 
maidism. 


‘So dear to heaven is saintly chastity, 

That when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand livered angels lackey her, 
Driving far off each thing of guiltand sin; 
And in clear dream and solemn vision, 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear. 
Till oft converse with heavenly habitants, 
Begins to cast a beam on th’ outward shape, 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the soul’s essence, 
Tillall be made immortal.’ 


Look, gentle reader, on this picture of anold maid. Ag 


| knowledge that thou hast done her great injustice in viewin 


her as a selfish, envious, ill-natured, affected, credulous and 
curious creature, a fit object for mirth, a standing family jest, 

finer sympathies which thou Supposest 
to be locked up in thine own breast. Look upon her in future 
as one who.has become freed from the grosser passions and in. 
fluences of common mortality; and who, year after year, is lift. 
ed nearer and nearer to angelic perfection. . 





AN ANECDOTE FROM ‘LIFE IN THE Woops, 


Awonc the earliest settlers in the wildsof Salmon river, was 
a Vermontese, by the name of Dobson—a large, resolute, and 
athletic man. Returning one evening from a fruitless hun, 
after his vagrant cows, which, according to custom in the new 


| countries, had been turned to the woods to procure their own 


subsistence from the rank herbage of the early summer; just 
before emerging from the forest upon the clearing of his neigh 
bor, the late worthy Joseph Sleeper, he saw a large bear ee 
cending from a lotty syeamore, where he had been in quest, 
probably, for honey. A bear ascends a tree much more expert. 
ly than he descends it, being obliged to come down stem 
foremost. My friend Dobson did not very well like to be joined 
in his evening walk by such a companion; and without reflec 
ing what he should do with the ‘varminv’ afterwards, he ran » 
the tree on the opposite side from the animal’s body, and jus 


before he reached the ground, seized him firmly by both of his 


fore paws. Bruin growled and gnashed his tusks; but he soon 
ascertained that his paws were in thé grasp of paws equally 
! Nor could he use his hinder paws 
to disembowel his antagonist, as the manner of the bear is, 
inasmuch as the trunk of the tree was between them. Bat 
Dobson’s predicament, as he was endowed with rather the most 
reason, Was worse yet. He could no more assail the bear than 
the bear could assail him. Nor could he venture to let go of 
him, since the presumption was, that bruin would not make 
him a very gracious return for thus unceremoniously taking 
him by the hand. The twilight was fast descending into 
darkness, and his position was far less comfortable. than it 
otherwise would have been at the same hour surrounded by his 
wife and children at the supper table, to say nothing of the 
gloomy prospect for the night. Still, as Joe Sleeper’s house 
was not tar distant, he hoped to be able to call him to his assist 
ance. But his lunys, though none of the weakest, wer 
| unequal tothe task; and although he hallooed and bawled the 
livelong night, making the woods and welkin ring again, he 
, succeeded no better than old Glendower of old. in calling 
| Spirits from the watery deep. It was a wearisome night for 
| Dobson; such a game of hold-fast he had never been engaged 
| in before. Bruin, too, was probably somewhat worried, 
although he could not describe his sensation in English. albeit 
he took the regular John Bull method of making known his 
| dissatisfaction—that is to say, he growled incessantly. But 
| there was no let go in the case, and Dobson was therefore undet 
| the necessity of holding fast, until it seemed to his clenched 
and aching fingers as though the bear’s pawsand his had grown 
together. ' 
| As daylight returned, and the smoke from Mr. Sleeper's 
es rg ré curl up gracefully, though rather dimly ia 
_ pe snap - o son again repeated his cries for succor; and 
| his heart was soon gladdened by the appearance of his worthy 
but inactive neighbor, who had at last been attracted by the 
voice of the impatient sufferer, bearing axe upon his shoulder. 
Dobson had never been so much rejoiced at seeing Mr. Sleeper 
before, albeit he was a very kind and estimable neighber. 
_ ‘Why don’t you make haste, Mr. Sleeper, and not be loung- 
ing at that rate, when you see a fellow christian in such a kettle 
ot fish as this? 
| ‘Lrun! Iethat you, Mr. Dobson, 
it you I heard hallooing so last ni 
have your lodging for nothing if y 
all night.’ p 
‘It’s no joke, though, I can tell you, Mr. 
had hold of the paws of a black Varmint all night. ifvetrikes 
; me you’d think you’d paid dear enough for it. But if y 
nk i g : you 
heard me calling tor help in the night, why did’nt you come 
and see what was the trouble 2 
‘Oh, I was going tired to bed 


up a tree there? And was 
ght? I guess you ought to 
ove stood up agin the tree 


Sleeper; am@if you 


after layi - all 
day, and I thought I’d wait till morning, and cone ee 
and airly. But, if I'd known ’twas you ? 

‘Known *twas me!” replied Dobson, bitterly 
somebody who had flesh and blood too geod’ fax these plaguy 
black varmints, though; and you know there’s been a8 
sprinkle of bears about the settlement all the spring! 





‘you knew ’twes 





The beautiful woman becomes a saint—she a 
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fe white I split his head open.’ 


“pight, I think I ought to have the satisfaction of killing him. 
‘® you just take hold of his paws here, andI will take the 


So, hold tight now, and don’t let the ’tarnal critter get 


‘0, noy’ said Dobson. ‘After holding the beast here all 


axe and let a streak of daylight into his skull about the 
uickest.’ 

The proposition being a fair one, Mr. Sleeper was too rea- 
gonable a man to object. He was no coward either; and he 
therefore stepped up to the tree, and cautiously taking the bear 
with both hands, relieved honest Dobson from his predicament. 
The hands of the latter, though sadly stiffened by the tenacity 
with which they had been clinched for so many hours, were 
soon brandishing the axe; and he apparently made all prepara- 
tions for giving the deadly blow—and deadly would it have 
been, had he struck. But, to the surprise of Sleeper, he did | 
not strike; and, to his further consternation, Dobson swung the | 
axe upon his shoulder, and marched away, whistling as he went 
with as much apparent indifference asthe other had shown | 
when coming to his relief. 

It was now Sleeper’s turn to make the forest. vocal with his 
cries. In vain he raved, and called, and threatened. Dobson 
walked on and disappeared, leaving his friend as sad a prospect | 
for his breakfast as himself had had for his supper. 

To relieve the suspense of the reader, it is right to add, that | 
Dobson returned and killed the bear in the course of that 
afternoon. 








VELOCITY OF MOVING BODIES. 


Communication of motion, however rapid, must take up 
some portion of time: for as there can be no such thing as in- 
stantaneous motion, much less can motion be propagated in- 
stantaneously from one body to another. Hence motions per- 
formed with great velocity sometimes produced peculiar effects, 
as may be shown by the following experiments: 

Experiment I.—A long hollow stock or reed suspended hori- 
zontally by two loops ot single hairs, may be a sharp stroke 
at a point nearly in the centre between the hairs, be cut| 
through, without breakingeither ofthem,. The hairs, in thiscase, | 
would have been ruptured, if they had partaken of the torce | 
applied to the stalk; but division of the latter being effected be- 
fore the impulse could be propagated to the hairs, they must | 
consequently remain unbroken. 

Experiment If.—A smart blow with a slight wand or hollow 
teed, on the edge of a beer glass, would brake the wand with- 
out injuring the glass. 

Experiment II1.—A _ shilling or any smal! piece of money, 
being laid upona ecard placed upon the mouth of a tumbler 
glass, and resting upon the rim of the glass, the card may be 
withdrawn with such speed and dexterity, that the piece 
of money will not be removed laterally, but will drop into the 
glass. 

Experiment IV.—A bullet discharged from a pistol, striking 
the pannel of a door half open, will pass through the board with- 
out moving the door; for the velocity of the bullet will be so 
great that the aperture is completed in a space of time too 
limited to admit of the momentum of the moving body be- 
ing communicated to the substance against which itis impelled. 

It is an effect of the principle just illustrated, that the iron 
head of a hammer may be driven closer on its wooden handle 
by striking the opposite end of the handle against any hard sub- 
stance with force and speed. In this very simple operation, | 
more easily conceived than described, the motion as propaga- | 
ted so suddenly through the wood that it is over before it can| 
reach the iron head, which therefore, by its own weight, sinks 
lower on the handle at every blow, which drives the latter up. 

The velocity of motion is measured by time and space taken 
conjointly or relatively. Thus, a body moving through a 
given space, in a certain time, and supposed to pass through } 
every part of that space at a uniform rate, issaid to move with | 
avelocity denoted by the ratio of the time to the space; and, | 
therefore a uniformity moving body will describe equal spaces | 
in equal times, and different bodies relative spaces in rela- 
tive times. Hence, a horse that will trot eight miles in an 
hour would trot sixteen miles in two hours, and twenty-four 
miles in three hours, if he could traverse the distance with un- 
abated speed. 

If, in this case, the three distances mentioned be considered 
at three distant journeys, it will readily be perceived that the 
horse must have passed through the same distance in each of 
the two hours of the second journey, and each of the three hours 
of the third journey, as in the single hour of the first; and this 
is what is meant by the statement that equal spaces are passed 
over in equal times: so that when the distance travelled is 
double or trippled, the time will be doubled or trippled, also; 
and if the distance is reduced to, one half or one forth, the 
tme will be reduced in the same proportion. The regulative 
velocities of diffierent bodies must be estimated in a similar 
manner, A man walking three milesin an hour would requre 
double the time to perform a journey of eighteen miles, that 
would be taken up by another man running six miles in an 
hour; and a horse galloping twelve miles in an hour would com- 

lete the journey in one fourth of the time of the first man, and one 

alf of the time of the second man. The minute hand of a 
commen clock or watch has twelve trmes the velocity of the 
hour hand, since the former passes through a whole circle 
Which the latter is passing through the twelfth part of it. 











spun Pamosoray.—Among the Esquimaux, according to 
Sir John Ross, the crime of murder very rarely occurs. When 
it does, the murd@rer’s punishment consists in being banished 
to perpetual solitude, or shunned by every individual of the 
tribe, insomuch that even his sight is avoided by all who may 
inadvertently meet him. On betng asked why his life was not 
taken in return, it was replied, that this would be to make 
themselves equally bad; that the loss of his life would not 
Testore the other; and that he who would commit such an act 


fell, don’t be in a buff, Tommy, It’s never too late to do 


5 


ClEN 


NotwiTHsTaNpine my reflections on the misconduct of the 
French, I rejoined them at Bourfarie, very glad of their com- 
pany, which I had all the way to Donera. By this time the 
weather had changed from showers to heat and brilliance. 
The sun of this climate, if he hides himself for a time, bursts 
suddenly from his concealment, like a tyrant who is jealous 
that you may have forgotten him. For the present I found no 
fault with the power and splendor of his solar majesty; he 
warmed my chill skin, and dried my cloths tillthey smoked 
like a blanket, or flannel petticoat, fresh from a tub of hot 
water, that has been wrung out by the hands of a strong wash- 
erwoman, and hung up before the fire. I might have guessed 
that this was nota wholesome way of being dried; but my 
sensations were agreeable, not to say delicious, as I wound 
along a sunny road, skirted with laurel-roses, and listened to 
the martial music of the band. Arrived at Donera, I felt an 
irresistable drowsiness come over me. My clothes, I thought 
to myself, are now completely dried; the dews of the night 
and possibly rain, will come on before d can reach Algiers, so 
I will seek a lodging here. I therefore struck up along the 
camp toa sorry auberge which lies behind it, which has only a 
billiard-room on the ground floor, frequented by the French 
officers, and a garret aloft, with a ladder for stairs. ‘Can you 
give me a good bed, landlord? ‘Yes, Sir, a very good bed’— 
So I ascended the gradus ad Parnassum, but tound that the 
‘very good bed’ comprised only a .paillasse and a rug; 
nevertheless, | was very weary, and 1| laid myself down in 
my clothes. Jn two hours, however, I awoke in great agony, 
feeling every act of respiration like the driving of a tenpenny 
nail into my left breast; in short, | had a regular pleurisy. I 
got up, and grouping my way to the trap-door, descended to 
the lower room, where 1 seated myself beside the fire. The 
French officers, seeing me so ill, behaved very humanely. 
One of them went off immedia‘ely to the camp for a surgeon, 
and brought him. ‘The doctor’s advice that 4 should be bled, 


| and put into a comfortable bed, produced a contession from 


the aubergiste, that my ‘good bed’ had no bed clothes. On 
this, a French colonel (his name Iam ashamed to leave a 
blank, for though I took it down next day, Lunfortunately lost 
the memorandum) sent for bed-clothes from his own tent. 
The kindness of this worthy man I shall never forget: his 
strong resemblance to my brave and gentle cousin, Capt. 
Rodert Campbell, of the Navy, now no more, heightened, 
though fortuitously and fancifully, my sense of his attention. 
Bleeding, and cataplasm applied to my breast, afforded mea 
little relief, and thus | hoped to have spent the night, if not 
in sleep, at least in comparative composure. I consoled myself 
with thinking that, sharp as the pain was, it was not quite so 
hideous as I could imagine pain to be. But 1 was disturbed 
in these thankful reflections, by finding that my garret 
was infected by a legion of rats. Some of them, ot the size 
of leverets, leaped upon my bed. The pleasant smell of my 
cataplasm had made me popular among them, ‘Oh! I ex- 
claimed, like Mrs. Beverly in the Gamester, ‘if affliction 
would take any shape but this!’ fer my horror of rats is un- 
speakable; and that night passed over me ‘like a phantasmagoria 
or a hideous dream. By efforts of my voice that brought back 
the tenpenny nail in its full vigor, 1 got the landlord to come 
up. ‘Oh, mon hote! have you never a cat in the house? | 
will give twenty franes tor her company till to-morrow.’ 
‘Helas! Monsieur,’ he replied, ‘if you give me a thousand 
francs I could not find you a cat; there 1s no keeping one in 
the camp of Donera!) *‘Why not? ‘Because the French 
soldiers steal them.) ‘And what do they do with them? 
‘Why, itis alleged that they make pies and soup of them.’ 
‘Contound them I wish these rats were down their throats: 
but have yqu no dog?’ ‘No, Sir, none but that fierce chained 
mastiff who is barking in the yard, and he would be as likely 


and that their skin isf the most delicate whiteness. One of 
my informants who saw seven of these people at Santa Fe 
in 1821, in describing the Mawkeys says, ‘they are as much 
whiter than the darkest Indian in the Creek nation,’ and my 
weeny | was of as good a complexion as white men general- 
are. 
r A trapper on one occasion, in a wandering excursion, arrived 
ata village of the Mawkeys. He was armed with a rifle, a 
pair of belt pistols, knife and tomahawk; all of which were 
new to them, and appeared to excite their wonder and sut- 
prise. After conversing some time by signs, he fired one of his 
| pistols; instantly the whole group arround him fell to the earth 





lin the utmost consternation they entreated him not to hurt 


|them, and showed him in various ways that they thought him 
ja supernatural being. He saw vast numbers of horses and mules 
jabout the vilage. . 

| Query. May not these people be a remnant of those who 
{inhabited this country prior to the present race of Indians? 
|the tracts of whose fortifications and cultivated fields. and 
| gardens, are still to be seen throughout the whole western 
}country. 


Tue American Mecnanic.—Whatever may be the ‘pomp, 
glory, and circumstances, of the great men of this world— 
| whatever may be the dazzling pageantry of high life—glitter of 
| fashionable society, and splendid misery of those who believe 
| that. 

‘Those who think must govern those who toil;? There is no 
situation in this world more enviable than that of the plain 
American Mechanic—free for every thing for which heaven 
|designed him; untrammeled in his opinions, and left to the 
| guidance of his own genius, he walks erect in the full stature 
jofaman, Earning, with his own hands, the means by which 
{he supports himself; protected by a government, which, like 
the son, sheds its light—its fostering care upon all—who shall 
gainsay his right to enjoy the fruits of his labor, in the way 
which best may please him? 

Under our government, produce, industry, and economy, are 
sure to meet with their reward—and it should be remembered 
by every mechanic, that the road to preferment and official 
dignity is opentoevery one. All that the people want in those 
that serve them, is fidelity and patriotism—true to the consti- 
tution, and intelligence enough to perform their duty. 
| How much, then, it behooves the American Mechanic to 
imake himself worthy the highest honor the people can confer. 

It is the duty of every American to render himself competent 
to uct on all occasions as becomes an American citizen. In-« 
\telligence education, and study, are within the reach of every 
| man. 











Sirx Cuttvure.—The New England Silk Company, lately 
incorporated, have concluded to locate their manufactory near 
the depot of the branch railroad, in Dedham. The land is 
already purchased, and contracts formed for the erection of a 
large factory building, and several boarding houses. Steam 
power will be employed to moye the machinery. ! 

Four gentlemen of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, have associated 
| for the culture of silk, and have already procured four thousand 
white mulberry trees, by way of commencement, ‘The Lan- 
caster Journal states that there is another company of citizens 
|about to embark in the same undertaking; as, also, a number of 
| individuals of that vicinity, as soon as their seedlings are fit to 

transplant. The silk culture is evidently destined to go ahead 
in this country. * 





Sim Wituiam Jones anp Tuomas Day, Fsq.—One dayupon 
removing some books at the chamber of the former, a large 





to devour you as the rats.’ *We’s me,’ I said, ‘then put a spider droped upon the floor; upon which Sir William with 
couple of candles at my bedside, and reach me my whip.’ |some warmth, said, ‘Kill that spider Day !—*Kill that spider!’ 
With that weapon in the hand of my arm which had not been | said Mr. Day, with that coolness for which he was so conspicu- 
bled I had now to defend myself; and though the effort was |ous, ‘I will not kill that spider, Jones: I do not know 


agonizing, I struck frequently at the intruders. I have an in- 
distinct recollection of stiking at one who was sitting on his 
hind legs, whetting his teeth inthe aet tospring at me; but 
I cannot quite trust to my recollections, for 1 certainly 
became light-headed, and imagined I saw black, white, and 
blue rats. I nevertheless got a short morning sleep, and was 
well enough to receive some of tae French otticers who called 
to inquire forme. Inthe course of the next day, 1 was con- 
veyed ina carriage to Algiers, and never was I more thankful 
than to tind myself in my bed in M. Descousse’s house, and 


letters from Algiers. 


THE WHITE INDIANS. 


Iris a fact, perhaps, not generally known, that there does 
exist in the far west, at least two small tribes or bands of white 
people. One of these bands is called Mawkeys. ‘They reside 
in Mexico, on the south west side of the Rocky Mountains, 
and between three and five hundred miles from Santa Fe, to- 
wards California; and in a valley which maks a deep notch into 
the mountain, surrounded by high and impossible ridges, and 
which can only be entered by a narrow pass from the south 
west. They are represented as trappers and hunters of the 
west, known to the writer of thisto be men of veracity, to be an 
innocent, inoffensive people, living by agriculture, and raising 
great numbers of horses and mules, both of which are used by 
them for food. ‘They cultivate maize, pumpkins and beans in 
large quantities. 

These people are frequently depredated upon by their more 
warlike red neighbors; to which they submit without resorting 
to deadly weapons to repel the aggressors. 

Not far distant from Mawkeys, and in the same range of 
country is another band of the same description, called Wobbe- 
hoes. A description of either of these trides will answer for 
both. They have been described to the writer by two men in 
whose veracity the fullest confidence may be placed : and they 





Would be held equally guilty. 


say the men are of the common stature, with xight blue eyes, 


my skilful friend Dr. Riviere prescribing for me.—Compbell’s | 


that 1 have aright to kill thet spider! Suppose when you 


are going in your coach to Westminster hall, a Superior at 


who, perhaps, may have as much power over you as you h 
over this insect, should say to his companion, “ill that Lawyer 
| Kill that Lawyer!’ How should you like that Jones? aid Dam 
' sure, tomost people, a lawyer is a more noxious animal than a 
| spider.’ . 





Tue Brary.—It appears from chemical analysis, thatin every 
100 parts of brain there are about eighty parts of water, about 
|five of fatty matter, seven of albumen, one foe ani- 
|mal principle derived from muscular fibre, called osmozome, 
one half of phosphorus, and the remaining portions consist 
of different salts and acids. When those component parts of 
the brain are reduced to their known elements, very nearly the 
whole mass is found to be composed of hydrogen, oxygen, car- 
bon, and nitrogen, in different combinations. 





RELATIVE PURITY oF Enouisu AND Frencu Gorp ann Sitver Corn. 
In both denominations, English sovereigns and shillings are 
more free from alloy than those of France. Thus, of 1000 parts 
in the French coin, there are only 900 pure gold, and 100 co 
per; Whilst a sovereign contains 916.67 pure gold, and only 
83.33 silver and copper. The five franc piece, likewise of 1000 

arts, eontains 100 copper, and 900 pure silver; whilst the shil- 
fing contains 925 silver, and 75 copper; and the silver plate has 
950 to 50 copper, being less alloy than would seém from such 
dark looking metal.—Mec. Mag. 





DeriniTIon oF, A GENTLEMAN.—Gentility is neither in birth 
manner, nor fashion, but in the mind. A high sense of honor, 
a determination never to take a mean advantage of another, an 
adherence to truth delicacy, and politeness towards those with 
whom you may have dealings, are the essential and distinguish~ 
ed characteristics of a gentleman. 
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Original. 
Desaz me! she’s a beautiful creature, 
And light as a zephyr at morn; 
Smiles caper about on each feature, 
And for love you'd think she was born. 


She's a perfect fairy when dancing, 
Hike music that's lively she moves; 

Her smile is most strangely entrancing, 
And fascinates where’er it roves. 


Her mouth, there's a charm dwells within it, 
And love seeins to live on her tongue, 

Bat those who have striven to win it 
Have failed, and have sky-high been flung. 


Ger dark eye, like a diamond, shines brightly, 
And cuts through the flintiest hearts ; 
Each one feels it beam on him slightly,— 
So kind is this mistress of arts, 


The truth is, she is most impartial, 
And flatters each one whom she meets; 
Bat when they lay siege and grow martial, 
She sets up a laugh and retreats. 


Like a nymph she romps and she rattles, 
And innocence seems her chief charm; 
But the while, she’s fighting Love's battles, 

And carrying each bosom by storm. 


Gallant youths have oftentimes wooed her— 
For she courts remarkably well— 

But never a suitor has suited her, 
So saucy a taste has this belle. 


Now. if you should try her yourself, 
She'd smile, and your heart would be won; 
And soon you'd be laid on that shelf, 
Which many a suitor’s been on. 
Bhe's as wild as a young antelope, 
And harder, I guess, to be caught, 
Por just as she’s yours, as you hope, 
She's off, like a runaway thought. 


On the whole, she’s the most impudent 








The Kremlin gardens extend to the ri 
Stone Bridge. This is as yet the only stone b 
and, therefore, it has no other name. 

A little lower down than the bridge, on the same side as the 
Kremlin, is an immense bathing establishment frequented by 
half the population of Moscow. 

The custom of bathing has gone very much out of fashion 
among the upper classes; but the others still take a grand 
scrubbing every Saturday, Each bath costs them only twelve | 
kopecks, or little more thana penny; but from that sum the| 
price ascends, from those who insist upon luxury, to five rubles, | 
about four shillings and two penee. These high-priced baths, 
however, are of hot water; the lower of steam. In either, an 
attendant is necessary to rub the epidermis off the sufferer 
with birch twigs. 

It is usual tor a man and his wife to go publicly into the 
same bathing room together; a custom which of course brings 
the baths under suspicion as a place of intrigue, and may pro- 
bably in the end ruin them altogether. It was this, still more 


near the 
wt Moscow ; 








than the introduction of the use of linen, which contributed 
b- do away with such establishments in the rest of Europe. 
‘They become a resort for the idle and dissipated of both sexes, 
who met there daily to gossip and retail news; and at length | 
their character become so bad, that in many parts of France, | 
for instance, priests were forbidden to go near them. When! 
the respectable classes were thus banished, it is easy to see that | 
the poor could not long maintain them: tor society has little 
respect for things peculiar to the poor, more especially when 
they are of a vicious tendency. 

As for the Russians, they cannot yet be said to enjoy the} 
blessing of clean linen, and therefore they must continue yet 
awhile longer to boil their skins in steam and perspiration. | 
The lower classes wear their shirt ostentatiously over their 
trowsers, where it hangs like a hilt; and as for the higher, | 
including even many persons in good circumstances, 1 was} 
assured that they are satisfied with a change once a month,| 
provided they have a front (a false collar ant breast) tor Sun-| 
days and holidays. 

I do not think that the Russian bath, even when frequently 
taken is unwholesome. I attribute the premature old age of | 
the women entirely to the unnatural atmosphere in which they | 
live for eight months of the year. 1 know one distinguished | 
lady in Moscow who uses the bath so hot that she requires} 
several attendants, that they may relieve one another alter-| 
nately. Her daughter, on the other hand, has such a horror of | 
this sort of parboiling, that she advised me strenuously rather 
to ‘burst in ignorance’ than make the experiment. Of these 
two, however, the older lady is to all appearances by far the 
stronger and healthier. 








Young lady I've hitherto met; The public baths are frequented chiefly by the peasants and 


And if soon she don’t wed, or repent, | the mercantile class; at least they are the resort of very few 
Why, Old Nick will flirt with a coquette. s. | Of the ladiesof the higherranks. ‘These, generally speaking 


have given up the practice of bathing altogether, or when they 
do continue it, as in the ease of the lady alluded to, they have 
the bath in their own houses. 

I regret that I am unable to give all the information I could 
wish with regard to the customs of the merchants. Indeed, I 
found almost as great a difficulty in getting an introduction 
Tus traveller who enters the Kremlin by the Holy Gate, and | into the family of a real Russian as into the harem of a Turk. 
makes such a tour as I have indicated by touching slightly on | ‘The highest class of merchants have entirely laid aside their 
the more prominent objects, will find himself, after inspecting | national peculiarities, and in fact are very little, if at all, dis- 

the Treasury, at the Nikolskoi gate. Its Gothic tower is alto-| tinguished from the nebles. It is the lower class—they who 
gether modern, having been rebuilt after the destruction of the | still rejoice in a beard and a cafton, who are the true Russians. 
city in 1812; and the artist without outraging the kind of uni-| They frequently purchase, from ostentation, the house of a 
formity preserved throughout the whole, has contrived to make | nobleman; but they inhabit only the worst corner of it, retain- 
it the moat elegant of all. Above the entrance is an inscrip- | ing the rest for show. 
tion, by which we learn that, at the great explosion, when a| On the occasion of a grand dinner, the guests are received 
considerable part of the arsenal and the gate were destroyed, | in the hall by several bearded servants, and conducted into the 
alantern before the image of Saint Hicolas had not even its|anti-room, where cloaks and shawls are to be deposited. 
glass broken. | These servants, together with the lacqueys who wait at table, 
Farther on is the fantastic church of Nassili Blagennoi | are hired for the occasion, 
already mentioned; to the left lies the bazaar, one of the most | The next room you enter is probably the dining room, where 
enormous collection of shops in the world, from which the | you see the tables spread out for the expected repast. Through 
a genet, where we now are, takes its name. The bazaar | this, and probably one or two more, you are conducted into the 
is divided into twenty-five galleries, almost all devoted to the | drawing-room. It is painted a deep and bright blue colour; 
wsale of some particular merchandize, and the number of shops | for this is a favourite colour with the Russians. The walls are 
ia considerably upwards of five thousand. | covered with family portraits, for the merchant has begun to 
moat interesting species of barter, however, gocs on in| pique himself upon his family, and with other large pictures, 
the open air. Its objects are old clothes, old arms, old every-| original in one sense of the word. Ina corner is the house- 
thing; and the street where it is conducted resembles a fair. | hold god decorated with ribbons, Easter-eggs, and artificial 
Here also is the place where the merchants congregate, and | flowers, mingled with the faded palms of the preceding Easter 
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wear on the head in the streets is in most cases laid 
cept by the older ladies. It is always of some soft i 
hue, and is occasionally bound with a narrow gold border, 
The rest of their attire consists of a gown of ~— Tich thiek 
silk, generally of the deepest crimson, or some 
colour. As for the men, they are almost all in beard, caf 
and boots, a dress which is never changed even for mournj 
The few who appear ‘German-fashion’—that is to say, in the 
European pig-tail—appear beside the others the most miserable 
and insigmificant little devils imaginable. 

It is proper to say, that after the first salutations are over, thg 
gentlemen fall back, and take up a defensive position in another 
part of the room; while the ladies, as if disconcerted by the 









prudence of the enemy, after a few faint attempts at convergg. 


tion, sink again into a profound, but not tranquil silence. This 


‘is interrupted by the servants bringing in what in England 


would be called a ‘snack,’ or whet, consisting of cavier, ancho. 
vies, smoked salmon, salted herrings, cheese, onions, &c. &¢ 

with small pieces of bread, and liquors of different sorts. The 
same custom prevails in the houses of the nobility. All do 
justice to these good things; and the ladies, invigorated by the 
refreshments, are able, on dinner being announced, to fall into 
rank, defile before the gentlemen, and march with a show of 
considerable firmness through the suite of rooms. The gentle. 
men, on their part, wait till the last rank and file have cleared 
the door; and then after holding a brief council, in which pre. 
cedence and command are settled, follow gallantly to the field, 

The dinner is absolutely the same as that which you meet 
with at the tables of the nobility. It is prepared by French 
artists hired for the occasion, and the glass, earthenware, plate, 
knives and forks, &c., are all obtained in the same way. The 
table is decorated besides with gilded temples crowned with 
artificial flowers, and bronse candelabras. 

When the guestsare seated, the two hostile lines facing each 
other, the master and mistress of the feast remain standing. |; 
is their business to attend to the wants of the company them. 
selves, and to see that the servants do their duty. Nothing cap 
escape their observatioa. Your plate does not remain a mo 
ment empty, nor your glass a moment either empty or full. At 
length a toast is proposed. Itis ‘the Emperor! At that in- 
stant a door fliesopen, and a burst of music sweeps in from 
the next room, the guests joining their acclamations to the 
sound. The new national hymn follows, ‘God save the Empe- 
ror!’ and receives additional power from the practised earsand 
voices of the company. Other toasts speedily follow, such as 
‘the Ladies’\—‘the Gentlemen,’ and are done honour to in flow- 
ing bumpers of champagne. Many other French wines are on 
the table, as also madeira, which is much esteemed by the 
Russians, and a bottle of port set down expressly for the Eng- 
lishmen. 

Soon, however, the wine appears to grow distasteful; and 
one of the company, with a knowing look to his compeers, de- 
clares that he thinks it wants sweetening. At this signal the 
master and mistress of the feast exchange a hearty kiss, and 
the drink goes down as before. But in a few minutes another 
malcontent raises his voice, and thus the complaint passes from 
one to the other—*This wine is not sweet enough !—The host 
and hostess kissing each time, till they are ready to faint. 

The lady, however, takes her revenge. She fixes an invete- 
rate eye upon the glasses, which must be emptied withina 
given time, and filledassoonasemptied. The lights at length 
begin to misconduct themselves. They twinkle, if they do 
not absolutely hop. As for you, you are no doubt deadly 
sober; but willing to remain so, are desirous of making your 
escape. You seize the opportunity of the hostess’ back being 
turned, and vanish from the room; but alas! you are caught 
on the middle of the stairs, and conducted back a prisoner. 

At her own time she gives the signal, and all get up from the 
table. The ladies must have been conquerors in the pitched 
battle, for in the march to the drawing-room, they again take 
precedence of the lords of the creation. The latter, indeed, 
show some little symptoms of the confusion of defeat; but 
these are completely dissipated by the refreshment of a cup of 
coffee. In fine, the company take their leave with abundance 
of bows, kisses, and thanks; and when you go into the street, 
instead of ‘Hold your tongue,’ to the challenge of the pole-axe 
man, you reply with ineflable good humour, ‘Go to the devil, 
my fine fellow ? 2 

The merchants’ wives, as I have said, rarely leave their 
houses, except to go to church, orto the promenade. They live 
in a kind of eastern seclusion, which appears to be the onl 





where you maysee all the costumes of the east mingling with | tide. Before the image hangs a lighted lamp of many-coloured 
those of Europe. Opposite the exchange is a cafe, or tavern, | glass suspended by a brass chain. . 
which the stranger should not fail to visit. The waiters are| Here are seated a party of ladies in the nervous silence of 
clothed in white linen from tup to toe. When the guest de-| expectation. ‘The gentlemen as yet arrived do not muster 
mands a pipe, it is brought to him in the shape of a long thin , strong enough to attack this citadel of beauty: we have left 
branch of cherry tree, to which is affixed a small earthen bowl. | them ecaballing in small groups in the dining-room and interme- 
The waiter always takes the trouble of lighting the pipe with | diate rooms. “Being strangers we bow protoundly; the lady of 
his own mouth, and then hands it to his employer. the house graciously: but one of us, who has the good fortune 

Some sit sipping tea, with their elbows planted luxuriously | to be on more intimate terms, steps up to where she is sitting. 
upon the table, and a bit of sugarin one hand, which they suck | He salutes her hand, and while raising his head she kisses him 
as they sip. Some call for wine, which is brought to them, as|on the brow; and the little ceremony strikes us as being at 
they usually desire it, in very large glasses; but others treat | once the most kindly and graceful we have ever seen. s 
themselves and a friend to a bottle of Russian champagne. ) ‘ 
This excellent wine is made in the Krimea; and is sold for | meeting is not for the purpose of an execution, we turn round, 
three rubies the bottle: but most of the upper classes, I do not | and bowing several times to the fair circle, the individuals ot 
know why, prefer giving twelve rubles a bottle for French | Which all bow several times too, we stand aside to watch the 
champagne. | progress of events. 

This part of the town contains also the various tribunals,| The company now came rapidly in, and the malcontents in 
and two public printing offices. . | the other rooms, take the opportanity of slinking in under con- 

The Beloi-gorod, surrounding the Kremlin and the Kitaigo-| voy. The ladies kiss each other vociferously, and the gentle- 
rod except on the water side, contains the principal streets, the | men inter-hug also, and probably kiss too, although the sound 
hotel of the governor, the bank, the university, the fondling | is lost in their wilderness of beard. 
hospital, &c. &c. The Tremlin gardens separate it fromthe| The ladiesare in general fashionably dressed, but somewhat 
finest promenade in this city of promenades. The place,| overdone. ‘This is the distinction between them and the no- 
however, is comparatively deserted. The citizens prefer walke | bility. 
ing on the open boulevards, in the midst of the noiseand bus-| ‘Is that the Princess 
tle of the street; while the nobility parade themselves in one | pointing to a lady whose back was turned towards me. 
which seems their own by patent, and where they are to be; ‘It is very like her,’ he replied, *but no: she is too well dres- 
seen every evening, the ladies with a footman walking behind |sed—that must be a merchant’s wife.’ 


them, even when escorted by gentlemen. On the present occasion the small handkerchief which they 


Reassur- 


: ~ - | 
ee by this transaction, and feeling a sort of confidence that the 


» said I one day to a friend, ) 


remains of the frightful state of bondage to which their grand- 
mothers were condemned. They are said to amuse themselves 
| from morning till night with drinking tea, of which they swal- 
| low forty or tifty cupsin the day. hey thrive upon this beve- 
| rage as the English do upom ale; for they are in general fat— 
| which, to a Russion of this class, means beautiful. 
I went to the promenade of the Summer Garden fowthe ex 
| press purpose of seeing them collectively, and I was not disap- 
| pointed. The splendour of the costume, the beauty (real am 
| artificial) of the women, and the solemnity with which the im 
| terminable procession marched along the walks—all formed 
| such a mixture of the odd and agreeable as I have rarely seen. 
They were almost all dressed in cloaks of the richest silk, re 
markable either for the intensity or delicacy of the colour: for 
| the time was just midway between summer and winter, when 
| the hues of eitherscason were not out of the way. Their eal 
| rings were in general of pearls, and they wore gold chains 
| Their complexions afforded some of the most extraordinary 
specimens of painting ever witnessed. The mechanical part 
was admirable, but the design too ambitious to deceive; for® 

| woman with a natural face resembling many of those I sa¥, 
would have been - 


‘An angel ready made for heaven!’ 


All seemed conscious that they were dressed and painted to 
their utmost that they were there not to take a walk but @ 
form an exhibition; and the earnest gravity with which they 
thus marched in procession, looking neither to the right, nor t 
the left, was the best part of the entertainment. : 

Another promenade, in the Marina Rochcha, or Mary’s 
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was of a different kind. Here were assembled represen- 
tatives of all the classes of society, and the tout ensemble was 
the most striking that can be imagined. Carpets were spread 
here and there beneath the trees, with large brass tea-urns, and 
other materials for their essential beverage. Turks, Persians 
Tartars were squatted everywhere around, intermingle 

with the families of the Russian merchants. Some were walk- 
ing in groups, some playing at a kind of battledore and shuttle- 
cock, and some listening to the military music supplied by 

ernment. Here a troop of Gipsey girls screamed the airs 
of their unknown nation; there a circle of Russian lasses per- 
formed the Korovoda; and close by, three or four mujiks, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of spectators, danced a kind of hornpipe 
with a wildness of ecstacy which I have never seen equalled. 

This scene was exhibited on one side of the carriage-way ; 
while on the other there were tents, booths, taverns, with fields 
and groves between. The principal amusement here wasa 
race of two men and a woman, or two women anda man, the 
third party endeavoring to prevent the other two trom meeting. 
But the business was the sale and purchase of votki. In some 
tents it was distributed by wholesale only, in large square bot- 
tles; but in general it was doled out in small measures, the 
purchaser spilling a portion intoa tub, as the perquisite of the 
waiter. 

The carriage-way was crowded with the equipages of the 
nobility; but at an early hour these disappeared, and left the 
scene of merriment to the multitude. 

At the promenade of the Petrovski, I saw the nobles in all 
their glory; but the scene was not half so agreeable, or so 
amusing, as either of the other two. The double line of car- 
riages was immense, but most of them were untidy, and many 
shabby; the harness was dirty; and the horses, although fre- 
quently good, far from having the appearance of being well 
cared for. In this respect, the studs of the merchants are much 
the best. The Cossacks on guard between the lines were 
mounted on horses that, in the cant language now obsolete in 
England, were ‘rum ones to look at, though good ones to go.’ 
They seemed asif they had been taken, for the occasion, from 
a little country cart, after a hard day’s work. Behind, on the 
turf, were posted at regular distances the corps de lanterne, 
dressed in coarse gray cloth, and looking like parish paupers. 
The Emperor was there on horseback. 











THE LEGAL RELATIONS OF HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
BY CHARLES D. DRAKE, ESQ. 


Original. 


Our inquiries into the pre-requisites of marriage are now 
closed. We have seen in what way the marriage contract 
must be formed; we will now briefly state how it can be dis- 
solved. 

This is either by death or divorce. The former case needs 
no comment; on the latter I would offer a few words. The 
statute of this State enacts—that where a marriage is solem- 
nized between two parties, and either party had a husband or 
wife living at the time of the marriage; or wilfully deserts or 
absents himself or herself, without a reasonable cause, for the 
space of two years; or shall be convicted of felony or infamous 
etime; or addicted to habitual drunkenness for the space of 
two years; or shall be guilty of such cruel and barbarous treat- 
ment as to endanger the life of the other; or shail offer such 
indignities to the person of the other as shall render his or her 
condition intolerable—the innocent and injured party may 
obtain a divorce from the bonds of matrimony, unless it can 
be shown that the injury or offence complained of shall have 
been occasioned by the contrivance or collusion of the parties, 
with a view to procuring a divorce. And it is also provided, 
that, in all cases of divorce, the guilty party shall forfeit all 
tights and claims accrued by virtue of the marriage. And fur- 
ther, where the wife is divorced from her husband for his fault, 
the court will order that a sufficient amount shall be allowed 
by the husband for the maintenance of the wife, and will com- 
pel the husband to give good security for its provision. 

We will now suppose a young couple to have cleared all 
obstacles—to be neither idiots nor lunatics, nor too young— 
and, with the consent of all parties, to be happily united. A 
new set of regulations now come into play, which it is our duty 
to examine. 

The principle which first operates, which takes effect at the 
very moment that the marriage is complete, and which is the 
pivot on which the whole system of the law of husband and 
wife revolves, is, that the legal existence and authority of the 
wife are completely suspended and merged in those of the 
husband, during the continuance of the marriage union. It is 
necessary, to a correct understanding of the subject, that this 
principle should be borne in mind; for, without it, many things 
would appear unsustained by any principle. In the very hour, 
then, that existence seems brightest and most alluring to the 
young lady—at the very instant that she considers her existence, 
of happiness, at least, just commencing—that venerable gen- 
tleman, the law, steps in, and, saluting her by her newly 
acquired name, informs her that, in his view of the matter, her 
existence has arrived at its conclusion, and is destined to re-| 
main a dead letter as long as he whom she has espoused shall | 
live. So complete is the change, that the husband and wife 
ate regarded in law as one person; and however firmly either 
may maintain superiority at home—even should she be lord 











case—when she comes into a court of law her supremacy van- 
ishes, and she is regarded as subordinate, or rather as nobody, 
distinct from herhusband. The reason of this rule is the obvi- 
ous one, that the wife cannot be supposed to act entirely free 
from the influence and control of her husband, under whose 
wing and protection, to use the language of the old books, she 
performs every thing. The extremely close alliance of the 
parties renders it highly and reasonably doubtful, whether the 
wife can exercise an authority of her own, entirely indepen- 
dent of the influence of her husband; and the law, therefore, 
considers it safest to merge her separate existence, and not to 
recognize her at all, except in a few instances, as a separate 
being. 

After this brief view of the legal effect of marriage on the 
authority and existence of the wife, our next subject of inquiry 
is, properly, its effects on her property. 

I cannot expect to make this portion of my subject interest- 
ing toall. Those who feel the greatest anxiety to know what 
interest the husband acquires in the wife's property, are the 
young gentlemen of this our day and generation, who calculate, 
scientifically, the exact amount of a young lady’s possessions, 
before they deign to confer upon her the distinguished honor of 
the offer of their hand—their heart is out of the question, for 
the best of reasons, they have none. Such a character is by no 
means rare in our blessed, money-getting land. He is an ani- 
mal, perhaps not quite so numerous as monkeys in Africa, but 
possessing very little to elevate him above that sagacious race 
of semi-human creatures. It iseasy to detect him. Introduce 
the subject of marriage, and he will inform you that nothing 
less than so many thousands will ever catch him; when at that 
very moment, it would be better for any young lady to give 
him all her fortune to keep clear of him, than to take him, and 
have the sole use of it during her life. Mention the name of a 
lady, and his first query will be as to her present possessions, 
if, unfortunately for her, her pnrents have been taken from her. 
If, unfortunately for him, they are still among the living, his 
speculations will run upon the chances of their speedy con- 
signment to their last home; or whether the old man holds a 
tight purse-string; or whether there may not be some ancient 
grandmother, or maiden aunt, or gouty uncle, who may per- 
chance regard her with favor, and remember her in their latter 
end. In all his inquiries he will manifest more anxiety con- 
cerning her moneyed affairs, than as to whether she is respect- 
able, amiable, intelligent, or virtuous; and if she have weaith, 
however homely, unamiable, and silly, she may be, her home- 
liness will in his eyes be transformed into loveliness; her dis- 
position, proverbially unpleasant, to blandness and gentleness; 
her conversation, regarded by all others in the world as the 
very quintessence of twaddle, will sound to him like the sigh- 
ings of autumnal zephyrs, and will receive his praises for its 
sound sense, exuberant fancy, and brilliant wit. He will, in 
fine, invest the object, whose wealth he adores, with a golden 
halo, exactly equal, in splendor and magnitude, to the eubic 
contents of her purse, or the superficies of her lands. Should 
there be one of this extensive class of fortune-seekers present, 
who holds marriage a mere bargain and sale, and is willing to 
prostitute one of the world’s most exalted institutions to an 
absorbing desire for money, he may take some interest in know- 
ing what rights the husband acquires in the property of his 
wife. For the benefit of that person, particularly, and gene- 
rally for that of those who are disposed to add to their stock of 
general knowledge, I will endeavor to present a condensed 
view of this part of our subject. 

Property, as you are aware, is of two kinds, personal and 
real. Under the name of personal property are included all 
sorts of things moveable, which ray attend one’s person, wher- 
ever one goes; and, therefore, seing the odjects of the law 
only while they remain within the limits of its jurisdiction, and 
being also of a perishable quality, are not esteemed of so high 
a nature, nor paid so much regard to by the law, as things that 
are in their nature more permanent and immoveable, as lands 
and houses. But things personal not only include things move- 


hended under the general name chattels—a word of extended 


fied any thing that was not real estate. It is this signification 
which our law attaches to it, and in this view we shall now 
consider it. 

Personal property, then, to whch a woman may be entitled 
at the time of her marriage, or during it, consists of three kinds, 


dient to consider them under the above distribution. 


animals, househoid stuff, money, and every thing else that can 
properly be transferred from place to place. Of this kind of 
property, the law gives all which the wife hasin her possession 





Paramount at the domestic fire side, which is no very uncommon 
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from holding, in her own right, any personal property, though 
she can hold any kind of property through the intervention of a 
trustee. This rule is the direct result of the principle of unity 
of person, and the exceedingly ungallant maxim, that ‘the hus 
band is the head of the wife, and, therefore, all that she hath 
belongs tohim.’? So complete is the title of the husband, that 
he may dispose of his wife’s personal property in any way he 
pleases, during his life, and may bequeath it at-his death; and 
if he make no disposition of it, his iegal representatives, and 
not his wife, shall have it. For instance, if the father of a 
lady, who is about to be married, present her with a service of 
plate, it becomes the property of the husband, absolutely, at 
the moment of the marriage. But one would suppose that, by 
every principle of justice, on his death, she ought to be allowed 
to keep the plate asa part of her own property. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case. His administrator steps in and takes it 
from her, sells it with the rest of her husband’s estate, and pos- 
sibly appropriates the proceeds to the payment of some debt 
contracted by him for a most unworthy object. Or, during his 
life, the plate may be seized and sold by the sheriff or consta- 
ble, for the same object. This may appear, at first view, a hard 
and unjust principle; but you will perceive that, ifa man were 
allowed, by declaring his property to belong to his wife, to 
prevent its being taken to satisfy his creditors, he might create 
extensive debts, and defraud of the whole, those who had trusted 
to his integrity for their safety. 

Under the operation of the principle we are now considering, 
the husband is entitled, absolutely, to all sums of money which 
his wife earns by her labor. There can be no doubt that fre- 
quent injustice is produced by this rule. The dictates of hu- 
manity and of even-handed justice would, unquestionably, 
award to all persons the proceeds of their honest industry; and 
it must strike painfully on the better feelings of our nature, that 
an exception to so obvious an axiom of right should be made 
against that weak and comparatively defenceless sex, who by 
nature look to the framers of laws for kindness and protection. 
In this case, as in others, they look in vain; and that they do 
so, is the result of a fancied conventional necessity, not of an 
aversion in the law to extend the hand of justice and benevo- 
lence to the fairer but less hardy portion of the human family. 
The law must be built upon, and composed of, fixed and un- 
changing principles, or its great end, the regulation of human 
affairs, will be lost sight of, and its benefits perverted, It has 
been, ‘time whereof the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary,’ an immoveable axiom of the law, that a married 
woman cannot hold personal property, and it has not been 
deviated from in this appealing case. The necessity of immu- 
tability in legal principles, however, is but a poor consolation 
for injuries inflicted by them. He would be a Job’s comforter 
who would essay to console a man whose leg had been carried 
off by a cannon ball, by telling him that it is an immutable 
principle, that when a body is projected by a force, it will con- 
tinue to move until the power of the force be spent. So in this 
matter, to tell a crushed and broken-hearted, but faithful wife, 
who labors with the intensity of maternal love to eatn a pit- 
tance to provide for her children, while their father is abroad 
in riot and debauchery, and the officer seizes on some comfort 
which her industry has secured for her abandoned offspring, 
that the principles of law are fixed and immutable, and that by 
them she is incapacitated from holding personal property, would 
be a mockery of wo, a refinement of derision, not to be sur 
passed. 

Under the same rule, the husband is entitled to all sums of 
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money which have been lent by his wife, or which have been 
paid by a third person on her account, during the marriage. 

| There is one kind of personal property, however, which ap- 
| pears to be exempt from the general sweeping provision which 
| gives to the husband all the chattels personal of the wife, viz: 
|her personal ornaments, given to her by her husband or other 
| person—such as ear and finger rings, bracelets, and whatever 
|else may be included under the general term, personal orna- 
iments. I imagine that most of the ladies will take some inte- 


able, but also something more—the whole of which is compre- | rest in knowing to what depredations their personal ornaments 
| may be subjected. I regret to be obliged to say, that there are 
signification, derived from the Nerman law, in which is signi- | cases in which they can be deprived of them; in others, it is 
|pleasing to add, they cannot. The decision of such matters 
idepends on these circumstances; first, whether the gift was 
| before or after marriage; second, whether it was a gift by the 
| husband or athird person; and, third, whether the right to the 
viz: chattels personal, choses in action, and chattels real; all of |executor of her husband, or between her and her husband's 
which the law vests in the husband; and as the extent of his | creditors. And it seems to be settled in this wise: Where 
right to them varies, that is, as his property in them is absolute | there is a gift of personal ornaments to the wife, by her husband, 
or qualified, according to the diferent kind:, it becomes expe- | cither before or after marriage, they can be seized and appro- 
| priated for the payment of his debts; but the husband himself, 
Chattels personal are the same as personal property, such as | orhis legal representatives, cannot take them from her. Where 


gift is contested between the wife and the administrator or 


|the gift is from a third person, the wife will hold them against 
| her husband, his representatives, his creditors, and the whole 


| world. Why she cannot do so in every instance, and against 


at the time of the marriage, or acquires during its existence, to |every body, it would be difficult, on any principles of right 
the husband absolutely, and it belongs to him as completely as |reason and substantial justice, to tell. Why an ornament which 
that which he purchases with his money; and it never can |had descended through successive generations as an heir loom, 
again belong tothe wife. The wife is, indeed, wholly disabled | which is prized for its antiquity and the associations of feeling 
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which cluster about it, and which is presented by the husband | 
to the wife, should, under any cireumstances, be snatehed from 
her by his creditors, or by any body else, it would require the | 
most critical subtlety of an acute casuist to determine. In my} 
view, such a thing 18 irreconcileable with every principle of 





pure and equal justice. . ; 

In the several species of chattels personal of the wife which 
we have heretofore considered, the husband has an absolute 
and unqualified interest, in his own right; consequently, his 


" 


control over them is absolute and unqualifie d. Wecome now I 


to consider his interest in another kind of chattels personal, 

which is called in law a chose in action, or a thing In action, 
| hha} 

As this isa mere technical and very outlandish term, proba ly 


not understood by the uninitiated, I will endeavor 


and illustrate its meaning. A chose in action is a mere right, ¢ 


arising from a contract, which must be asserts 


I 


You perceive here ’ 


purpose ol being reduced into poss 





, AND 





with her, and attempted to win her back by all the motives of 
national pride and family affection ; but all in vain. a 


Marguerite, was bound by a three-fold cord—her love to her| 
to explain’ husband, to her son, and to her religion. 


lat law, for th gem. 


; $) ek 





THE ESCAPE. 
BY MRS. SEDG@WICK. 
On a point of land at the junction of the Oswegatchie with 


was built by the French to protect their traders from the sava- 
\arriage, converted into the Catholic faith. 


; ; id 
She was a daughter of a chieftain of her tribe, and great 


| 


jer brother lurked in the neighborheod, and had interviews| s 


The young Garanga, or, as called by her baptismal name, 


Mecumseah, her 
yrother, finding persuasions int flectual, had recourse to strata- 
The 
ver on fishing excursions, and}when he returned he would 
ire his signal gun, and Marguerite and her son would hasten 


commandant was in the habit of going down the} | 


three distinct propositions: first, the existence of a contr Ct! + the shore to greet him. 
with the wife; second, a right accruing to the husband it On one occasion he had been gone longer than usual. Mar- 
contract, by virtue of the marriage; and, third, thatthat right guerite was filled with apprehension, natural enough at the 
must be asserted, before the thing to which there is aright can me, when imminent dange rs and hair-breadth escapes were 

; : . of every day occurrence. She had sat in the tower and 
be placed in his possession. For example, ms romssory Here tS | watched for the returning canoe till the last beam of day had) ; 
made toa lady, for one hundred dollars, and she, betore it be- faded trom the waters; the deepening ena af twilight 
comes due, marries; that note is“ hat we denominate a chos pl ived tricks with her imagine 
in action, andethe husband acquires a right to the proceeds of Once she was startled by the water-fowl, which, as it skim- 
it, which. however, he must assert, before he can have an abso. Med along the suflace of the water, imagined to her faney the 


lute property in the proceeds; thatis, he must collect the one 
hundred dollars. When he 
perty absolutely, But if he die 
the note will still belong t 
part of hi The 


accruing to the wife during the marriage. 


has dome S$, It becomes his pro- 


before he collects the money, 


o the wife, and cannot be taken asa 


estate. same rule applies to choses In action 


Let us now inquire into the principles which regulate his 
interest in her chattels real. Thisisa species of property which 
is neither entirely personal nor entirely re al, but of a mixed 
nature, partaking of both; which mixed nature causes its name. 


It is defined in the books to be a chattel which concerns or 


savors of land; 
annexed to, rea! 


or, in other words, an interest issuing out of, or 


estate—of which it has one quality, immovea- 


bleness, which denominates it real; but wants the other, an 
indefinite duration; and this want it is that constitutes it a 
chattel, Of this kind of property is a lease This, you are 
aware, is a letting of land or a house, for a given determinate 


period Ol tine 9 agreed upon between the le ssor and lessee ;and 


the lessee takes the possession and use of the land during that 
time. In property of this kind, belonging to the wife, the hus- 
band has enly 1 qualified, not an absolute interest. Ile is pos- 
: sessed of it during the life of his wife, in her right, and not in 
his own, as he is of personal property; that is, he has power to 


dispose of it as he pl 
it away, or it may be ta 
alive; but if he ma 
remains his wife's property 
hand, if she di 


The re remains now 


: ;' 
eases while he lives; he may sell it, or give 


ken to satisfy his debts, while he is 


ce no disposition of it during his life, it 


on his dece ase; and,on the other 

before him, it remains absolutely his property. 
J d t 

hut one other kind of property 


to the 
is real 
estate, belonging to her and her heirs absolutely, uncondition- 
ally, and forever, This 
to the law. In it the husband has less interest, and over it he 
has less control, | He 


con- 


wife, concerning which we must inquire; and that 


the highest estate in lands known 


is 
han any other of his wife’s property. 
marriage, no right to sell it without the 


loes of her chattels, 


acquires, by the 
sent of the 
but simply to receive 


wife, or give it awav, as he «¢ 


ind enjoy the rents and protits of it during 


the life of his wife,and possibly during his own. Consequently, 


a gentleman who marries a lady for her acres, will find himself 


sadly mistaken, if his wife should manifest a determination to 


hold on t&her posse ms. A better way could not be devised, 


fora lady to get ric of her husband, whom she knew to have 


married her for her fortune, than to throw herself on her 
reserved rights, and refuse, in so many words, to sell an inch 
of her ground. The gentleman would, in all probability, tind 


it agreeable to pass the remainder of his precious existence 


elsewher« than with her. 
bitter and 1 


account. 


I have known one instance where a 
rreconcileable feud was engendered on this very 
Ifa wife, who owns land, die before her husband, 
having had no children, all his interest in her real estate ceases 
entirely, and it goesto her heirs; if, however, there have been 
children, his interest continues during the whole of his life. 
We here close our inquiries into the interest which the hus- 
band acquires, by the marriage, in the different kinds of his 
wife’s property. I fear the examination may not have proved 
interesting, for it was necessarily more technical than would 
be generally pleasing; 
you, because it is the most important portion of the law of hus- 
band and wire. 
technical. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


A Novetry.—Some rum, manutactured at Calcutta, and 
brought to Liverpool, has produced quite a consternation 
among the lovers of old Jamaica, and the excisemen, who 
wish the law of Parliament to be amended to meet this new 
article. 





light canoe, impelled by her husband’s vigorous arm; again, 
she heard the leap of the heavy muskalongbi, and the splashing 


but it was unavoidable, to lay it before | 


In what follows I shall endeavor to be less} 


waters sounded to her fancy like the first dash of the oar. 
passed away, and disappointment and tears followed. Her boy 
was beside her, the young Louis, who, though scarcely twelve 
yearsold, already had his imagination filled with daring deeds. 
Born and bred ina fort, he was an adept in the use of the 
bow and musket; courage seemed to be his instinct, and dan- 
ger his element; and his battles and wounds were ‘household 
words’ with him. He laughed at his mother’s fears; but, in 
spite of his boyish ridicule, they strengthened, till apprehension 
seemed reality. Suddenly, the sound of the signal gun broke 
on the sullennessot the night. Both mother and son sprang on, 
their feet with a cry of joy, and were pressing hand in hand 
towards the outer gate, when the sentinel stopped them to| 
remind Marguerite it was her husband’s order, that no one| 
should venture without the wall after sunset. She, however, 
insisted on passing, telling the soldier that she would answer 
to his commander for his breach of orders. She passed the 
outer barrier. Young Louis held up his bow and arrow before 
the sentinel, saying, angrily, *l1 am my mother’s body guard, 
you know.’ ‘Tradition has preserved these trifling circumstan- 
the events that rendered them memorable. | 
The distance from the fort tc the place where the commandant | 
moored his canve was trifling, and quickly passed. Marguerite 
and Louis tlew along the narrow tootpath, reached the shore, 
and were int 


ces, as followed 


he arms of—Mecumscah and his tierce comrades. 

Entreaties and resistance were alike vain. Resistance was 
made with a manly spint by Louis, when he drew a knife from 
the girdle of one ot the Indians,and attempted to plunge it into 
the bosom of Mecumseah, who was roughly binding his wam- 
puin belt over Marguente’s mouth, to deaden the sound of her| 
screams. ‘The uncle wrested the knife from him, and smiled | 
proudly on him, as if recognizing in the brave boy a scion from 
his own stock, 

The Indians had two canoes. Marguerite was conveyed to| 
one, Louis to the other, and both canoes were rowed into the | 
Oswegatchie, and up the stream as fast as it was possible to} 
impel them against the current of the river Nota word or 
cry escaped the boy; he seemed intent on some purpose; and | 
when the canoe approached near the shore, he took off a mili-| 
tary cap he wore, and threw itso skilfully that it lodged where | 
he meant it should, on the branch of a tree that projected over | 
the water. ‘There was a long white featherin the cap. The, 
Indians had observed the,4joy’s movement; they held up their} 
oars for a moment, and feed to consult whether they should | 
return and remove the cap; but, after a moment, they again | 
dashed their oars in the water, and proceeded forward. 

They continued rowing fora few miles, and then landed, hid | 
their canoes behind sume trees on the river's bank, and plunged 
into the woods with their prisoners. It seems to have been 
their intention to return to their canoes in the morning; and 
they had not proceeded far from the shore, when they kindled | 
a fire and prepared food, and offered a share of it to Marguerite | 
and Louis. | 

Poor Marguerite, as may be supposed, had no mind to eat. | 
But Louis, saith tradition, ate as hearty asif he had been safe | 
within the walls, After the supper, the Indians stretched them- | 
selves before the fire, but not tll they took the precaution to} 
bind Marguerite to a tree, and compel Louis to lie down in the| 
arms of his great uncle Mecamseah. | 

Neither of the prisoners closed their eyes. Louis kept his| 
eye fixed on his mother. Sae sat upright beside an oak, tied 
with a cord fastened around her waist, and bound around a 
tree which had been blasted by lightning. The moon poured 
its beams through the naked branches upon her face, convulsed 
with the agony of despairand fear. With one hand shehelda 
crucifix to her lips—the other was on a rosary, 

The sight of his mother, in such a situation, stirred up dar- 
ing thoughts in the bosom of the heroic boy; but he lay pow- 
erless, in his uncle's naked, brawny arms. He tried to disengage 

| himself; but, at the slightest movement, Mecumseah, though 
| still sleeping, seemed conscious, and strained him closer to him. 
| At last, the strong sleep that in the depth of the night steeps 
the senses in utter forgetfulness, overpowered him; his arms 
relaxed their hold and dropped beside him, and !eft Louis free. 
| He arose cautiously, looked for one instant on the Iadians, 
and assured himself of Mecumseah’s knife, which lay at his 
feet, and severed.the cord that bound his mother to the tree. 
Neither of them spoke a word, but, with the least possible 


sound, they resumed the way by which they had eome from 
the shore—Louis in the confident and Marguerite in the faint 


ho 
Piney be imagined how often the poor mother, timid ag q 
the St. Lawrence is a broken stone wall, the remains of a forti-| fawn, was startled by the evening breeze stirring the leaves. 
fication. Tradition says that a commandant of this fort, which} but the boy bounded forward, as if there were neither fear her 
¢ danger in the world. They had nearly attained the margin of 
ges, married a young Iroquois, who was, before or after the) the river, where Louis meant to launch one of their canoes, and 


ing through the woods. } 
eflort was made by her people to induce her to return to them.) escape was impossible to undertake. Marguerite, panic struck, 


with his followers, 
their number, had its usual effect—they fled. 
them,and cried shame! 
That} into the water, and stood beside Marguerite. 
now within a few yards. 
daughter of Mecumseah,’ he said, ‘should have died by the 
judgment of our wartare; but now by her brother’s arm mug 
she perish.’ 


of reaching it before they were caught. 


rop down the river, when the Indian yell was heard resound. 
They were missed, pursued, and 


unk tothe ground. Nothing could check the career of Louis, 


‘On, ongmother,’ he cried, ‘to the shore, to the shore.’ She rose 


nd instinctively followed her son. They reached the shore, 


and there beheld three canoes coming swiftly up the river, 
Animated with hope, Louis screamed the watchword of the 
garrison, Which was answered by his father. 


The possibility of escape, and the certain approach of her 
1usband, infused new life into Marguerite. 
‘Your father cannot see us,’ shé said, ‘as we stand here in the 


shade of the trees; hide yourself in the thicket, whileI plunge 


nto the water.’ Louis crouched under the bushes, and wag 


completely hidden by an overhanging grape vine, while his 
mother advanced a few steps into the water, and stood erect, 
where she could be distinctly seen. 


A shout from the canoe apprised her that she was recognized; 
ind at the same moment the Indians, who had now reached 


the shore, rent the air with their cries of rage and defiance, 
tion, They stood for a moment, as if deliberating what next to do, 
Mecumseah maintained an undoubted and resolved air; but, 


| the aspect of armed men, and a force thrice 


He looked after 
and then, with a desperate yell, leaped 
The canoes were 
He put his knife toher bosom. ‘The 


' 


He drew back his arm to give her the fatal stroke, 
when an arrow pierced his own breast, and he fell insensible in 
the water, at his sister’s side. 

Marguerite was in the arms of her husband, and Louis, with 
his bow unstrung, bounded from the shore and was received in 
his father’s canoe, and the shores rang with the acclamations of 
the soldiers, while his father’s tears of pride and joy were 
poured like rain upon his cheek. 


Tue Press.—It is with deep regret and apprehension that we 
perceive the rapid decline of the American press, from the cor 
rect, healthy, and moral tone by which it was once distinguish- 
ed. Better, a thousand times, were it that the charge of insipid- 
ity should be ever brought against our newspapers, as it has 
been heretofore by English trave!lers and journalists, than that 
their columns should be enlivened with reports of murders, 
seductions, and all imaginable crimes, with fashionable scandal, 
or with the ludicrous imaginings of penny-a-liners, put forth as 
veritable representations of the paltry cases that occupy the 
attention of the police magistrates. We would rather see their 
columns filled with the dullest common places, or the most 
trivial records of overgrown beets and turnips, with wearisome 
disquisitions on any thing or nothing; aye, or even with dull 
speeches on the floor of Congress, than with such matter, 
however entertaining or exciting they may be, as tend to vitiate 
the moral feeling or blunt the moral perception of the reader, 
If newspapers cannot be made entertaining without a daily 
exhibition of poor human nature in its most miserable or con 
temptible points of view, let them be dull forever; if readers 
must have monstrosities, real or imaginary, daily served up to 
them as stimulants for jaded appetite, the moral constitutionis 
diseased, and they had better renounee reading every thing 
except the Bible, until it regains its healthy tone and action. 

A licentious and disorganizing press'was among the forerun- 
ners of the French Revolution; if it did not assist in causing 
that terrible convulsion, it showed the moral feeling of the 
people to be depraved and full of mischief, and in fit condition 
for the horrors that ensued; and we sometimes fear that the 
downward progress of our American press, as regards moral 
and religious teeling, spite of its intellectual improvement, 
portends evils near at hand, compared with which, all that our 
country has yet undergone is but the sighing of a summer 
breeze, in contrast with the fearful whirlwind of the tropics— 
New York Commercial. P 





Locke.—A gentleman once said to this distinguished man, 
‘It is really incredible how you could obtain so general a 
knowledge upon all subjects. Pray, sir, how do you acquire 
it?’ He replied, putting his hand upon his head, ‘I was never 
ashamed, when young, to ask for information. I conversed 
with all sorts of men, and made myself as familiar with the 
secrets of their own profession, as if they were my own.’ 





A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


A moTHer’s love! to nought on earth allied, 

To draw its wondrous fervor from its fount— 
Still holier and deeper as ‘tis tried— 

On wings that never weary, taught to mount. 


A mother’s love! that through the heaving deep, 
The ocean of existence, unconfined, 
Its flowing on and upward still will keep— 
That unsubdued expansion of the mind !— 
Like Arethusa's fabled fount of old, 
That through the caverned earth and ocean sea 
Led up its waters, still as clear and cold, 
And as unmingled in their purity, 
As when they started from their deep repose, 
And from the unfathomed chavs of the waves arose! 
Mellen's Poem of the Passions 
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(QNOINNATI MIRROR...MAY 28, 1836. 


Fsnewstt!—I am adrift again! After the present number 
of the ‘Mirror? my connexion with its editorial department 
ceases. i 

About a month ago, my name, and that of my excellent 
fiend and whilom associate, William D. Gallagher, were with- 
jrawn from the situation which they occupied in this paper. 
gince that period, he has had no connexion with it, and I have 
jad but @ partial control over its pages. That control is now 
ynong the things which were. 

Worthiest of readers! thy hand, once again. I feel glad to 

with thee in this place; and yet my joy is not wholly un- 
gingled with sorrow. But the emotions of gladness are those 
ghich I most feel, and in real lightness of heart, I wish thee 
well. Vale! 


t 





Tuomas H. SHReve. 





The proprietors of this Periodical have to subject its readers 
another change in its editorial department. The arrange- 
ments which they have now made will secure to their friends 
the talents of a gentleman who, for some time past, has been 
sociated, as a writer, with the Western Monthly Magazine. 
They doubt not that the very favorable opinion formed by the 
public of the contributions alluded to, will inspire full confi- 
dence as to the manner in which this Journal will hereafter be 
conducted. F., R. & CO. 





Know epce 1n Ancient aND Mopern Times.—Persons gene- 
nlly seem to have but a slight appreciation of the superior 
facilities for the attainment of knowledge which we possess 
wer any people of former times. One of the results of this 
thange, so happy for the human family, is the increase of intel- 
ligence with every class in the community. We hazard but 
jittle in saying, that a person, to be considered well-informed 
it the present time, must possess more extensive and useful 
inowledge than was necessary to make a man very distin- 
mished in Athens or Rome, in the palmiest days of their 
istence. The various arts and sciences, with the exception 
othe fine arts, as they are designated, which in modern times 
have been making such rapid strides towards perfection, and 
which so greatly enhance the sum of human knowledge, had 
not revealed their treasures anterior to the Christianera. The 
knowledge possessed by the most intelligent men of antiquity 
was confined within comparatively narrow limits. What they 
did know, they understood more thoroughly, perhaps, than we 
do, because there were fewer subjects to be examined. The 
superior amount of knowledge which we possess, and which is 
generally diffused over the community, is chiefly attributa- | 
tle to our increased facilities for obtaining and disseminating | 
intelligence. The invention of the art of printing has revolu- 
tionized the common mind of the world, by placing within | 
ery one’s reach, access to all the departments of human 


knowledge. 

An intelligent man of the present day must become familiar 
with a vast number of subjects which were utterly unknown in 
the most brilliant periods of antiquity. An intelligent Greek 
differed from an intelligent American in this—that his mind, 
reognizing but few subjects of study, was devoted more un- 
teasingly to those departments into which it had instituted its 
inquiries—what it knew, it comprehended more entirely; 
whereas, the intelligent mind of this day must be conversant 
with ten times as many subjects, and, of course, cannot be so 
infallibly precise in all. This exclusive devotion of genius, in 
the olden time, to a very few subjects, is the reason why their 
proficiency in some of the arts has not been equalled in modern 
times, and is yet the admiration of the world. The poet in 
Athens was not compelled to offer up his devotion to a hundred 
deities—the tuneful Nine received his exclusive worship. But 
an American poet would be considered a ninny in refined cir- 
cles, if his knowledge were similarly confined. Demosthenes | 
surpassed all other orators, because his attention was exclu- 
tively devoted to that one profession. But a modern orator, in 
wder to command a great influence over the destinies of his 
country, must familiarize his mind with genera} knowledge— 
he must acquaint himself with every department of fiterature— 
he must know something of many of the sciences—he must 
understand much of the history of the world, which now 
requires years of its students, whereas, in the age of Pericles, 
the brightest era in Athenian mind, the whole history of the 
past could be easily compassed in as many days as we must give 
years to the study. 
Particular subjects, the ancients were remarkable for a profi- 
tiency which is not now paralleled. It is clear that Demos- 
thenes, could he visit us now, although on the western stump 

is eloquence would work miracles, yet, if he were ta open his 

Mouth in the American Senate, he would betray an ignorance 

® the most familiar subjects of human thought, which would 

tfiectually counteract the wonderful energies of his oratory. 
Among the common people, in Athens and Rome, there was 
very little intelligence out of the immediate requisitions of their 





places, they knew comparatively nothing. But suchis not now 


A man is now pretty generally conceded to be an ignoramus, 
or something worse, unless he knows considerable about the 
form of government under which he lives. 


acquainted with the careers of the most distinguished of his 
countrymen, and with the history of his country—that he know 
something about what is transpiring in foreign countries, and 
that he make all his knowledge attractive, by the use of some 
of the fascinations of literature. 


by the grace of some of the divinitics who figured in their 
boundless mythology, or some windfall of luck or chance, pick 
up a little knowledge beyond the common attainments of his 
fellows—but there was no such thing as a common stock, on 
which every one was in the habit of drawing for resources. 
Now, the case is different—a school-house oratorio greets every 
body’s ears, turn him in what direction he may; and if men are 
not intelligent, it is because they have no desire to beso. 
marvel now is, not how men manage to become possessed of 
knowledge, but how it happens that they can so effectually 
shut up their minds from the rays of intelligence that are 
shining with the brightness of day around thei, as many of 
them continue to do; for itis a fact, that numbers live to wear 
the hoar of old age on their heads, firm in the faith that igno- 
rance is bliss, without ever parting with their native stolidity, 
and without ever having experienced a current of thought, to 
ruffle up their stagnant minds. 


furnish remarkable instances of devotion to the cause of reli- 
gion, and ardour in propagating the various tenets to which 


These are some of the reasons why, on| 





TE OF LITER SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 143, 
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he condition of what are called the common order of minds. 


In addition, it is 
ndispensable to his reputation as a man of sense, that he be 


In the olden time, a man who was a prodigy of fortune might, 


The 





New Encianp Ctercymen.—The clergymen of New England |, 


they have been attached. Although the Puritans, and many 
of their descendants, swerved very frequently from the path 
which genuine Christianity prescribes, yet we cannot but 
admire the unflinching purpose, the indomitable will, which 
characterized them generally. ‘They hung the Quakers—car- 
ried on an exterminating crusade against witchcraft—enacted | 
laws which were religious, political, and social abominations— | 
and performed many other acts which to us smack of unright- | 
eousness, Notwithstanding all these things, the fervent piety, | 
the uncompromising zeal, the all-subduing spirit, which gene- 
rally characterized them, although in many instances misdi- 
rected, are deserving of much admiration. Many of them 
were learned men, and devoted the vast resources of powerful 
intellects to the canse which, of all others, they deemed the 
most worthy to employ the abilities of immortal men. In the 
duration of their lives they greatly transcended the ordinary 
span, and numbered four score and ten years—the effect of 
active lives and temperance. Increase Mather preached sixty 
years—Timothy Edwards, the father of the great metaphysi- 
cian, preached sixty years also—Hovey preached three score 
and five years—and stenographised a journal of seven thousand 
octavo pages—Stiles, Hopkins, Lathrop, West, Johnson, and 
many others, were prodigies of industry, and lived to great 
ages. 

The influence of these worthies is still extensively felt 
throughout New England, in the general morality and atten- 
tion to religious concerns which there prevail. The fiery spirit 
which animated every section of New England, in the contest 
between Great Britain and this country, during the war which 
eventuated in the establishment of our independence, is in a 
great measure to be ascribed to the examples and services of 
her clergy. The Puritans brought with them from the old 
world a spirit which disdained submission. ‘Their descendants 
inherited this spirit, and when the Beitish ministry, in its ill- 
starred counsels, would have riveted the yoke on them, they 
arose in tremendous opposition to their outrageous measures. 
We institute no comparisons between New England and other 
sections of our country; we only speak of facts, and what we 
conceive to be the influence whica her ministers exerted over 
the body of her people. Along the whole Atlantic seacoast, an 
indignant spirit was aroused, when Britain violated our coloniak 
charters, and proceeded to lay the axe of tyranny to the rights 
which Americans held dear as life itself. 








Horye Tooxe.—We think, we never told you au anecdote about 
the ‘Diversions of Purley’ did we. No! Well, we’ll tell it now. 
We need not premise, that Horne Tooke’s celebrated ‘Diver- 





—quite as lucky as it was original. He’d buy her a book, so 
he would, and pregent it to her as a token of his affection — 
Whatsort of a book shouldit be? Annuals were light and trashy, 
and would offend a sensible girl. Albums were sad bores and 
as he could’nt make a hand at writing poetry, he would’nt give 
her one of them. 
ly several times during the day that he was half bald and pret- 
ty near scalped by the time the evening star glimmered in the 
horizon. Hang the thing, said he, despairingly, as he started 
off in quest of his sweetheart in the evening—hang the thing, I 
dont know what sort of book would be best. 
down street, until he arrived opposite a store on which an auc- 
tioner was selling books. 


Our friend scratched his cranium’so violent- 


He passed on 


In he bolted; and in the very next 
minute, the man with the hammer, cried out—Well gentlimen, 


here’s Tooke’s celebrated work. ‘The Diversions of Purley— 


what's bid for it, and he held it up. Our friend took hold of it, 


opened it, and ran his eye over two or three leaves. He saw 
something which looked like poetry and prose. Oh,thought he, 


that’s the dandy. It’s the work of my good genius, in bring- 
ing me here so opportunely. And with this he bid away,and 
the book was soon knocked off to him. He seized it—it was 


superbly bound, and he was better pleased than ever. Off he 


wheeled, whistling for very joy, towards the dwelling of 
his sweetheart. He spent a happy evening, and just as he 
squeezed her hand at parting he deposited. *The Diversions of 
Purley? in it, and saying, ‘I hope I’ve hit your taste-—wheeled 
homeward again. That unlucky gift knocked his prospects 
into a cocked hat—for the lady thought he had no taste or 
he meant to insult her—and between the two she got mad 
at himand engaged herself to his rival on the next evening. 
‘The Diversions’ was returned forthwith, and our friend found 
out that book titles were great cheats to the diversion of 
his acquaintances and to his own inconsolable chagrin and 
inortification. 


On, ve PorTs!—Poetry hath been variously defined. From 
some rare pieces®which we have received, we should call it 
jingling lines, from which common sense is most religiously 
excluded. The following effort, whose composition ruffled not 
a fibre of any of our bumps, save that of ideality, is offered as a 
specimen of first rate poetry; and we respectfully dedicate it, 
not to the correspondents of our columns, but to the contribu- 
tors to our fire-place. We hope none of our friends will charge 
us with theft. 


WHAT I LOVE. 
I love to stand beside a stream, 
While o’er it clouds, like ghosts, are winging ;-- 
And underneath each wavelet’s gleam, 
The little fish their loves are singing, 


I love to see a maiden's brow, 
When Cupid's shadow o'er it dances, 
And round her mouth, in sunniest glow, 
A smile perpetual! frisks and prances. 


I love to see a temperance man 
Twist up his face at mingling waters, 
And on Niagara place his ban, 
While round him rave sea-gods and daughters. 


I love to see a rhyming wight, 

From stars and rainbows ideas gleaning, 
And when he would a poem indite, 

Cut sense, and strive for tiie unmeaning. 


PuitavetratA Boox.—The compiler of the Boston Book is 
preparing a volume, to be called the Philadelphia Book—to be 
made up of artieles from the pens of residents of that city. 
Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, of Portland, Maine, is getting up a 

Portland Book, which is to be made up of articles written 
| expressly for the work. We would have had a Cincinnati 
Book before this time, if the western people had manifested 
enough disposition to patronize home productions to have 
warranted a publisher in undertaking the work. Mr. Gal. 
lagher, recently our associate, offered to compile one, if any 
western publisher would get it out, but they were afraid te 
risk it. Cincinnati could produce a book which would coms 
pare most honorably with any which have been or may be 
prepared by any city in the Union. ‘ 


LouisvittE City Gazette.—This is the caption of a new 





sions of Purley’ isa profound philological, and etymological 
&c, sort of a work, and is any thing but diverting to the gen- 
erality of people. We say we need not premise any thing a- 
bout the character of that great work, as every body knows 
that it treats of words and their roots and branches, and that 
there’s no fun about it. Well, a friend of ours unfortunately 
awoke one morning, as Shakespeare and Milton did, and found 
himself terribly in love. What should he do in order to let the 
lady know the state of his mind in regard toher! Aye, there’s 
the rub, which has sadly puzzled many a poor fellow before 
him, who has got his wings clogged with the sweets of love 











every day occupations. Beyond the precincts of their native 


and feelslikea bee in a honey-pot. He hit on a lucky thought 


daily paper, just commenced in our sister city, Louisville. The 
Gazette is edited and published by J.J. & J.B. Marshall, Esq’s. 
| The latter gentleman, it will be recollected, conducted the 
| Buckeye, in our city, last winter. The typography is superior, 
| and the contents excellent and interesting. The Messrs. Mar- 
shall are spirited and able; and if the Gazette does not rank 
high among the dailies in this land, we suspect it will be owing 
to the want of substantial patronage—a want, by the way, 
which the good people in this part of the world should not suffer 
to exist. The Gazette is the third daily paper published in 
Louisville. To its proprietors we extend our hand, with our 
best wishes for the success of their enterprise. 
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‘CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND 
THE satel HOME. 
BY c. SWAIN. 


Twras's none to say ‘good night’ to me— 
No friend my little fire to share; 
The old hoarse clock ticks drearily, 
And makes the silence worse to bear. 
Gone! allare gone! the fondest, best, 
And love'lest, that I called mine own; 
After brief suffering they're at rest; 
They—they lived no: to wail alone! 


Alone, alone—morn, noon, and eve, 
J see the cold chairs keep their place; 
1 watch the dirty spider weave 
Where once there shone a household grace. 
The brightness of my home is dull— 
The busy faces all are gone; 
I gaze—and oh! my heart is full— 
My aching heart, that breaks alone! 


I ope the Bible, gray with age— 
Theseme my hapless grandsire read ; 
But tears stain fast and deep that page 
Which keeps their names--my loved—my dead! 
The wandering stranger at my door-- 
The passing tread—-the distant tone— | 
All human sounds but deepen more 
The feeling {am lone—-alone! 


My cot with mantling ivy green, 
Ite pleasant porch, its sanded floor— 
Ab! Time's drend touch hath changed the scene, 
What was, alas! is now no more! 
The key hath rusted in the lock, 
fo long since I the threshold cross‘d ; 
Why should I see the sun but mock 
The blessed light my home hath lost? 


Oh! would my last low bed were made! 
Dut death forsakes the lone and old, 
Becks the blithe cheek of youth to fade, 
Tc crush the gay, the strong, the bold.) 
Yet, sometimes, throngh the long, dull night, 
When hours find supernatural tone, 
I hear a promise of delight, 
Thou, God! thou leav'st me not alone. 


The wintry rain fell fast and deep, 
As slow a coffin past the road ; 

No mourner there was seen to weep— 
No Tol!ower to that last abode! 

Yet there a broken heart found peace — 
The peace but that in death it knew; 

Alas! that human loves increase 


Our human woes and miseries too! » 





THE SERE AND YELLOW LEAF. 


Tux number of Frazer's Journal for January contains, under 
this title, some very interesting reminiscences of the last years 
of the life of Walter Scott, from which we have culled a few 
anecdotes. In 1818, Sir Walter was suddenly attacked with 
severe illness, which threatened his life, and from which he 
recovered only after a very tedious treatment. During this 
protracted conflict with bodily disease, he never for one day 
relinquished his literary employments. Both Ivanhoe and the 
Bride of Lammermuir were produccd while he continued so ill 
as to be obliged to employ an amanuensis, which office was 
alternately filled by two of his friends. Frequently, in the 
comic scenes of the latter work, a convulsive paroxysm would 
come on, causing intense suffering; but, after the fit, he would 
cheerfully resume the story where it was interrupted, and pro- 
ceed as before. 

By the failure of Constable & Co. in 1825, Scott, who had 
endorsed their paper to an unlimited extent, became liable to 
the amount of eighty thousand pounds, while his means to meet 
those liabilities did not, probably, exceed ten thousand pounds. 
It was under these discouraging circumstances that he com- 
menced the Herculean task of writing himself out of debt, in 
which, as is known, he so far succeeded, that, at the time of 
hig death, the claims were reduced to one-third; so that, in 
five years, he actually earned more than forty thousand pounds 
aterling. This result, however, was accomplished by an inten- 
aity and constancy ot labor to which his previous efforts had 
been nothing, at the cost of all his accustomed amusements, 
by the sacrifice of bodily exercise, and, as a frequent conse- 
quence, of sleep. For the Life of Napoleon, which he com- 
pleted in one year, he received fourteen thousand pounds. 
Among his other most profitable undertakings, was the new 
edition of his works, and his contributions to Lardner’s Cyclo- 

ia. In some instances, five hundred pounds were offered 

im fora few trifles,to be inserted in an annual. ‘These facts 
go to account for a result which, as it is unparalleled in the his- 
tory of literature, can, without explanation, hardly be credited. 

ne of Constable’s creditors, holding a note endorsed by 
Walter Scott, nearly rendered nugatory all the arrangements 
for the gradual settlement of the claims, by 7 refusing 
to accept, even pro tempore, any part of his demand. All or 
nothing was his ultimatum. This Shylock nearly experienced 
the fate of his prototype; for this debt was set aside, on the 
ground of usury, and he was glad to accept any terms he could 
obtain. 

At Abbotsford, not only every table in the recesses of the 
library, but each sleeping apartment, was furnished with its 
portfeualle, pens, ink, paper, and sealing- wax, for the use of the 
guest who might chance to occupy it. Match-box and taper 





were alike unnecessary; for gas lights were kept constantly 


burning, at so low an ebb as neither to attract observation nor 
cause expense, but ready, on touching the stop-cock, to furnish 
immediate light. ; ; 

On one occasion, his friend uttered an invective against the 
court of sessions, and asked him why a principal clerk should 
not, like a judge, be entitled to discontinue his services, after a 
certain number of years, and retain his salary. ‘It seems,’ said 
he, in reply, ‘as if you adopted the principle that people may 
retire from duty whenever it becomes not quite convenient or 
agreeable. The truth is, that to have what we like in this 
world, we must often do what we dislike—a maxim which 1 
recommend to your serious consideration. Rely on it, the pains 
or pleasures of this life depend mainly on the animus, the volu- 
tion, with which our acts are accompanied; and, were a man 
compelled to play whist seven hours a day, you would soon 
hear him grumble as if he were condemned to the tread-mill. 
Our duties would seldom be disagreeable, if we did not per- 
versely resolve to think them so.’ 

The memoir is terminated by a sentiment, than which no 
higher eulogium could be conveyed by language; that its illus- 
trious subject was even more worthy of admiration for his 
moral qualities, than for his intellectual superiority; and that, 
hence, no man of genius was ever so universally regretted, or 
left behind him a reputation so completely without a blot. 





NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES. 


INTERESTING PARTICULARS IN RELATION TO THE DISCOV- 
ERY OF AMERICA, 


Tue Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen 
announced the early publication of a highly interesting work 
in relation to the discovery of this country, to be called Anti- 
quilates America; which will contain a curious collection of 
accounts in relation to voyages of discovery to our continent, as 
early as the tenth century, by the Scandinavians. ‘The pros- 
pectus of this great work,’ says the New York Sun, ‘in which 
these remarkable statements are given, is greatly enhanced by 
the “great apparent probability, amounting, indeed, almost to 
certainty, that it was a knowledge of these tacts that prompted 
the memorable expedition of Columbus himself.” It is said to 
be a well authenticated fact, that this great navigator visited 
Iceland in the year 1477; and, by conversing as he did in Latin 
with the clerical functionaries of the country, the editors of the 
‘A ntiquitates America” are of opinion that le could not have 
failed to obtain from them some information respecting the 
voyages of their ancestors to this country, which to them were 
well known. ‘That not only the Danes, Scandinavians, Nor- 
wegians, and ancient Britons, visited and colonized this conti- 
nent at remote periods, but also the Phanicians, Greeks, 
Romans, and Israelites, at periods still more remote, is conclu- 
sively established by the interesting discoveries in our native 
antiquities, that have been made within these few years past. 
But it does not necessarily follow, that all of these emigrations 
were performed by sea voyages; for Mr. Josiah Priest, in his 
intensely interesting work, entitled “American Antiquities, 
and Discoveries in the West,” has rendered it very probable 
that many of them were performed by land journeys. 

‘In Iceland, which is about one hundred and twenty miles 
east of Greenland—and Greenland is supposed to-have been 
originally, if indeed not now, connected with this continent— 
have been found the remains of an ancient structure, two hun- 
dred rods in circumference, built of stone, and the walls of 
which were in some places fifty feet high. It was a Norwe- 
gian castle, of wonderful magnitude, and precisely similar in 
character to many ruins found in North and South America. 

‘But other ruins are found on this coutinent, which agree with 
the architecture of the Egyptians; and there is ample proof that 
it was once long inhabited by civiliccd and skilful nations, of 
various origins. It is highly probable that nearly all of our 
Indian tribes are descended trom the Tartar hordes who poured 
into this country, and who made war not only against the 
civilized colonists, but against its aboriginal inhabitants. In- 
credible as it may appear to those who have not investigated 
the subject, there is much evidence to show that the most 
ancient aborigines, of our western country at least, were a race 
of men whose stature did not average four feet.’ 





PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, 
‘Tus is the season when the foundation is often laid for con- 
sumption, in this section of the United States. Although thou- 
sands are annually swept from existence by this disease, the 


public never seems to be alarmed at the fearful mortality ; | 


though the fairest, most promising, and intelligent portion of 
suciety, in the dayspring of youth, are dropping into the tomb, 
one alter another, in rapid succession. i 
dress is one of the pre-disposing causes, is beyond all doubt; 
yet, with a multitude of evidence, all of which is irresistible, 
that ina majority of instances the consumptive induces the 
disease which must necessarily be fatal, inasmuch as it destzoys 
the organization of the lungs, little or no attention is given to 
the fact, and year after year, therefore, victims are multiplied. 
Physicians have certainly discharged their duty; they have 
warned, entreated, both by lectures and popular essays, but to 
no purpose. Regardless of ail counsel, phthisis has become the 
most familiar term in northern bills of mortality. Great com- 
plaints are made against the elimate, and travellers from milder 
regions are shocked with the destruction that is made of human 
lite by what they consider atinospheric changes of temperature, 
so sudden and so severe as to destroy the function of the bron- 
chial apparatus. Now it may be true that, in some individuals, 
consumption may have had its origin from this cause; and 
others, the number of whom, however, is comparatively small, 
have an hereditary tendency to that condition in which the 
lungs are drawn into disease; but two-thirds of all who die of 
ae affections, it is presumed, have directly generated 
the malady by trusting to the physical energies of the system. 
The idea is absurd, to youth, that simply wetting the feet, 
wearing thin shoes, dressing in thin clothing in damp, cold 
weather, &c. can have an influence upon the functions of con- 


That imprudence in | 


cealed organs of the body. Knowing little of the sympa; 
existing between the skin and the vital machi within, 
not strange, perhaps, that little attention is paid to the ad 
tions of p ad. qualified to advise. No on earth is p 
more favorable to long life and health than New ; 
the predominance of transatlantic —" which were 
means designed for this meridian, are followed with 
avidity, that still greater mortality by consumption may be 
prehended, as these fashionsincrease. When our forefather 
were more simple in their habits, and less acquainted with 4 
potent energy of the customs to which we have become 
fawning slaves, the young grew to manhood, and were hardes 
but their descendants have deteriorated, not by reason of; 
change of climate, on which the burden is cast, but thro 
total neglect of themselves. , 
We designed these remarks for popular reading, hoping 
they might fall into hands where no prompter has been, 
be well, guard against the inclemency of a northern winter 
warm clothing and thick boots and shoes—and continue ¢{ 
till the miid air of summer has succeeded the frosts of wi 
and the vicissitudes of spring —Medical and Surgical Jo 





ANNUAL METEORIC PHENOMENON. 


AT a time when the attention of the observers of natures 
more than usually called to the meteoric phenomena, the faa 
lowing account of an observation of shooting stars, made 
Sir John Herschel, at the Cape of Good Hope, last Noven 
is not without interest. Jt is taken from the London 
neum of February 27th. 


Our transatlantic brethren have, for the last two or th / 
years, indulged us with accounts of some most extraordi 
meteoric appearances that have taken place in America about 
the middle of the month of November in each year, and 
rally onthe same day. The phenomena in question consi 
a most brilliant display in the heavens of a great vanteyl 
that class of meteors called shooting stars, which, uring the 
whole of the night above alluded to, keep up a constant distant 
discharge, and illuminate the whole hemisphere, The n 
remarkable circumstance, however, attending this affair, is, tha 
the phenomenon always occurs on or about the same day of the! 
month, (namely, the 14th,) and that the direction of the me 
is generally the same, which has induced many persons 
imagine that it is connected with some extraneous body 
volving round our globe. Mr. Baily, in the course of his 
respondence with Sir John Herschel, noticed these remark 
statements, and requested Sir Sohn to record any extraord 
appearance of this kind that might occur during his resid 
jat the Cape of Good Hope. 

The following is an extract of a letter which Mr. Bai 
just received from that distinguished philosopher. ‘In 
sweeps in November! was on the lookout for shooting 
viz: onthe 10th, 11th, 13th, 14th, and 18th. On the 13th, a 
especially on the day mentioned in your letter, I told § 
|my assistant, to keep a sharp lookout for them; his attention” 
being disengaged whilst I was occupied at the telescope. je 
saw none. On the 14th, I still desired him to keep wateh 
|them. ‘The sweep commenced at the Oh. siderial time, and 4 
| went on till 4h. 3m, without his or my noticing any. At4l 
| 3m. 19s. siderial time, he called out, “There goes the largest 
|ever saw.” It fell in azimuth, north, about half west, p 
jdicularly. At 4h. 42m. 59s. he cried out again, for ano 
great one: this fell north, about two points east, not quite¥. 


tically, but rather inclining eastward. ‘This was as ‘ra 





said, as Jupiter. At 4h. 46m. 39s. another great one, 
east of Jupiter, and still more obliquely, elicited another 

At 4h. 53m. 59s. I absolutely started from the eys-pieed of thé 
telescope, at the glare of a superb one, which fell about @® 
azimuth west of south, and pr al Stone thought that 
lightened, though his back was to it, and it was hid from 
by trees. It leit a narrow, vivid, and distinctly crooked ttit 
which lasted twenty seconds, and admitted of being steadily 
contemplated. This meteor was equal to Venus, at héf brighe 
est, here; and I ought to mention that Venus here caste a strong 
shadow, in which all the most minute parts of objectty as 
leaves of trees, &c. are perfectly well distinguished, not onl 
against the white wall of a house, but on the ground. 
may be sure that I shall look out again next 13th and 
November, should I still be here, though I can hardly : 
the thing to be more than an accidental coincidence; h 
I have seen no considerable meteor since.’ 


vr 


‘' 
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Yankee Srecuations iv Greece.—A correspondent of the 
| London Times says, that such isthe mild government of ng 
| Otho, who is daily seen walking the streets of Athens with I 
father, the King of Bavaria, and such the encouragement gival’ 
to foreign enterprise, that they have made arrangements 3 
bank, (safety fund, no doubt,) have a steambvat rudniig. | 
monthly from Patras to Falmouth, England; but, what is more 
lots laying out, without number, among the crumbling cornices 
and broken statues of the Pireus, among which a Scotehmall 
has invested fifty thousand dollars, and an American 
forsooth, (not to be outdone by the Caledonian Yankee,) tw 
thousand dollars. They have long had two or three 
Yankee schoolmistresses teaching Dilworth and Crocker to 
descendants of Epaminondas and Demosthenes, and Byron ai 
Shakspeare to some, perhaps, of Homer and Euripides’ posterity: 
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Bookseller and Stationer, Main Street, 
shove oth. 


J. W.ELY, 


Bookseller. and ‘Stationer! 


LASH, RYDER & CO., 
cand Retail Booksellers and ’Publishérs: 
|Stationers- and Music Sellers, 3d street 
‘near the Post- office. 


| MORGAN & SANXAY, Booksellérs 
“}jand Publishers; Main street, be 3d and Ath. 


| ‘TRUMAN & SMITH, Publishers, 
|W holesale and Retail Booksellers and Sta- 
ltioners, No: 150 Main street. 
I COREY & WEBSTER, 


street, north side near Main. 


“West, 4th 





Ww holedale. 


\| Vine street, between 3d end Columbia. 


_|| tory. 


COAL MERCHANTS. 








C..R: POMEROY, & CO., Coal Mer-'! 


“Be “Coach Ma 


OME er, 
Busbis..se ee 





chants, corner of Plum and Water street. ‘be 
tween Sees 


Win! 
street near ny 


P Se NO 


D. & \W. PRICE, Coal Merchants, 





COMMISSION MEROHAN Ts. 





AN DREW C. HE Ri ON, Colimaidaion, 
Storage, Grocery, and MPbduce Merchants, || 
junction of Front and 2d st’e. east of Main, 


R. BUCHANAN, Front street near'| 
Main, Produce and Commission’ Merchant, 
also Agent fomphe Covington Cotton Fac- | 


|) Bose® oD, & 00., Dry Goods | 
Ba Merchants, 3 st, one door above 4th. : 





0, BURNET & POLLAN, 
ts; 4th Stes near Main 


“tae, 








“DR. WM, PRICE, Cincinnati Brewery, | 
Water’ Ftrcet, between Race and Vine. > 





WOOD & MIDDLE WOOD, Brewery, 
Corner of Fourth aiid Western Row. 


Page © ETHOUSE, Brewers, 
oh ad th streets.” 








ry Columbia‘street, near the water works. | 





as - —_ 


CYRUS ‘CROPPER, Book Binder ‘andl 
Paper Rul Ruler, Walnut st. b. 3d and 4th. — 


G. W: TUXWORTH, Main between | 
Front and 2d. 

J. AMES, North- east corner “of Main| 
tons 4th streets 











COMMERCIAL BANK, Main street | 
between 3d and 4th. 


EXCHANGE BANK, And Savings 
Tnstitation, Main st. west side: b. (8d & 4 4th, | 


FRANKLIN BANK, 
tween 3diand 4th. 


LAFAYETTE BANK, Main étreet 
between 3d and “4th. 


MIAMI’ EXPORTING COMP PANY, 
Main street opposite the Court House. 


Main street be-| 


“OHIO LIFE INSURANCE & TRUST 
COMPANY, Main street cornetof 4th: 











PA M. ADAMS, ay” ep 5th | be- 
tween Piam and Western Ro’ Row 


~ STILL, Confectioner, 
between ge and 4th. 





walnut sree 


STRADER & GORMAN, Grovers and?" os 
Commission Merghants, No;.4, Broadway, JAMES ee ora | 


BURROWS, ; © Oo, "Nob irchane tie oe en ae 








Be Bei sa and Commission 


wae & Co,, Washington Brewe- || mission Merchants, Sycamore street near|| 


Pearl street. ae ELLIS*& 
& Oo, Whoieitl Eee 


N. W. THO 
Merchants, Aa) 
- @. YOUNG <<. eosner of) 
Main an Canal str 
= JAMES -& SUNS; -Grotéyd” Shao 





MAS, & 





ry G ores and 
pet ware-room, ee Wain ae 


” SEDAM, es Bee “Gosia 

e\iMerghants, Main, ween 3d sot 4th.” 

y STRATTON & LUPTON, “Dry Goods 

Front. es Se, ae i Merchants, Main, between 4th and 5th. 
GEO. P. TORRENCE & CO. Com-|| 3, WALKER, Dry Goods Merchant; 

mission & Forwarding Merchants, Canal st. |Main, between Caer er Market and 2d st. 


JAMES WILSON, Grocer and Com-! 
mission Merchant, No. 6, West Front st. 


hie 





! J. SHARP, Dry Goods Merchant, Low.” 

jer Market, between Broadway and Syca- 
ALLISON OWEN, Commission Mer-|/more. 

chant, for the sale principally, of Ture}! — 

Foreign Wines and Liquors, Water street, 

between Main and Walnut, 





| JOHN TAYLOR, Dry Goods Merchant, 
corner of 5th and Lodge Alley. 


WM. M’LAUGHLIN, Merchant, Main 
t., between 2d and Lower Magket 44 


CARLISLE & ‘WHITE, 
Merchants, 17 Pearl street, 

















———— { 
CHAIR MAZZERS. 


JAMES MYRES, Chait, Maker, Main 
street between 6th and 7th. 

ROSS & GEYER, Chair Makers, 4th 
street between Main and Sycamore, — 

JONATHAN MULLEN, Manufacturer! — 
of Curled Maple Fancy and Windsor Chairs,’ H. H. HOLROYD, hrogevt Main st., one 
Settees, &e., of the newest fashion and) door above 9th. 
ood k hip. Wavre-room ‘corner of || ~—-—-— : ; 
a aa ae streets,) ° ; WM. WOOLSEY, Druggist, Main st., 


<P, SKINNER, Looking "@llise istore,|/*" a few. doors above 3d. 
east 4th street, has also on hand Mahogany || *G BASCORMPHARRISON, Druggists, 
and Curl Maple Chairg, doc. * corner of 4th ‘and Main. 


ALLEN: & CO., Dr gists, corner. of, 
onodk (MAKERS. ngs 


| ‘Main and.bth. 
“__. KINGADE, Clock ‘Maker, Seventh) G. M. ALLEN, er Main, one 
etween Mainfand: infand- Sycamore. % 
ee 


oe oor above 7th. 
PICKERING, Clock Maker, 7th Maker, 7th 
sties between Main and Sycamore, 


Wholesale 











i 


DRUGGISTS. 


ey 





he 








1} 


























Le . , 


r 














e- MYERS, Confectioner, Bain’ “ye. 
pen 5th and. 6th Streets, 


a 4 MYERS, Confectioner, Main stieet 
| between Front, and Second... 


Ww. H.. ‘BTHERILL, Maia st. near 








c.R. RAMSAY, Druggist, Main street, 
—_—_—_ | 


‘above: 5th. 
CABINET AKERS } 
——— | 


6. Dy BRADFORD, Wholesale Drug- 
n gist, , Sycamore st., near Front. : 

z A. McALPIN; Furniture Store, 4th be-|| L. REHFUSS, Chemyst- -and Druggist 

tween Main and Sycamore. 


i stpedt, one door above 9th. & 
 G@. DP ALLEN, Cabinet * Maker, € 2a 























. BOAL, ‘Druggict, corner of Sth and 
street, between Walgnt-atid Main, | ‘isco. ' ‘ws 


et Maker, ‘peh|| WM. MULFORD, D “ee Sign” of 
ae ie Sot Black Mortar, Lower | rket street. 


om = and Gi 


a 














is ae ig 

















————— 





J. ALLEN, Dentist, 4th st. between 
Main end Walnut. 


' D. T. EVENS, Dentist, 3d street, ¢ a 
few dodrs west of the Post-office. 
M. ROGERS, M. D..Dentist 3d strect 
opposite the Post-office. 
— 
, dINEERS & MACHINISTS. 


BAKEWELL & KING, Fayette ‘Steam 
Engine and Mill Factory, corner of Butler 
and Fricndship streets, 


WILDER, LYONS ¢ 






















































LYONS & CO. Clinton 
ine Factory, Butler street, between 
Front and Congress streets. 

HARKNESS & VOORHEES, Hamil- 
ton Foundry and Engine Factory, corner 
of Front and Lawrence streets. 

WHITE & LOCKM AN, Fulton Foun- 
dry, 2d street, between Lawrence and Lud- 
low streets. oF coh. Ra: 

©. TATEM & SONS, Phenix Foun- 
ary, Plumb street, between 3rd and 4th 
streets. 

DICKINS & JENKINS, Steam En- 
gine Factory, Broadway, corner of Harri- 
son street. 

—_—— — 
ENGRAVERS. 

DOOLITTLE & MUNSON, Engra- 

vers, East 5th street, near Main. 


WOODRUFF & JASON, Engravers, 


West : 3rd street, near Main. 
ig ¥ G. L EVI, Engraver and Stationer, 
Main street, between 3rd and 4th streets. 


__——— 


- BXOHANGE BROKERS. 
“|. H. YEATMAN, Notary Public and 
Exchange Broker, 3rd street, near Main, 


~ BOWMAN & FICHNER, Main street, 
between Front and Second. 























FOUNDRIES. 


na Foundry, corner of Butler and Front 
streets. 


“BAKER & BERRY, 


Foundry, Front street, between Pike and 
Butler streets. 


otype Foundries and Publishers, No. 1, 
anet atveets 
CINCINNATI TYPE 
corner of Vine and Longworth streets. 





[ enoomas 





~ BAKEWELL & CARTWRIGHT, Et- ||" 
Bell and Brass 


~COLLINGRIDGE & < HOGG, Brass and 
Be}l Foundry, corner of 2d qnd Race streets 


J..A. JAMES, & Co. *n Type and Stere- 


FOU NDRY, 


CINCINNATI MIRROR ADVERTISER. 
































D. S. MEEKER, Wholesale and Re-| 
itail Grocer, Norta-east corner of 5th and | 
|Sycamore streets. 


A. NELSON, Grocer, Corner of ’ Syca- 
| more and 4th streets. 

MATTHEW NEW KIRK, | Tempe-| 
|rance Grocer, No. 4, Johnston’s Row, 5th! 
\street between Walnut and Vine. 

8. REED, W holesale Grocer and Dealer | 


in Foreign and Domestic Liquors, Main| 
between 8th and 9th. 





8. L. ic N. MARC H AN ee oer A 
land Retail Grocers and Liquor Merchants, | 
Sonth east corner of Main and Ninth. 
| 
| 


J. VAIRIN, Wholesale Grocer, Front 
street opposite the Landing. 


Wm. R. SMITH, Wholesale West ‘In- 
dia Goods dealer, ! No. 143, Main street. 


A. A. WILKINS, Wholesale and Re-* 
ta‘l Grocer, corner of Lower Market and| 
Sycamore streets. 




















| 
“TRIMBLE & §VOODROW, Main st. | 
| - 
| 











between 2d and Pear! streets. 


PLACE & THORPE, Pearl street, a 
few doors from Main. 





KELLOGG, WELLS, & Co., Import- 
ersa nd Dealers in Hardware, Cutlerv, &c. 
No. 176, Main street. 





N. & C. C. NORRIS, Hardware Mer-| 
chants, Main street, between Pearl and 2d\\ — 
streets. | 


T. & C, NEAVE, Hardware Merchants, | 
Main between Pearl and 2d. 





~ REYNOLDS & DENNISON, Hard-| 
ware Merchants, Main street, two doors| 











4th and doth. 


R. LL. STONE, Hatter, Corner of of Main| 
|and 2d streets. 








JEWELERS & SILVERSMITHS. 





G. L. HANKS & UCo., Jordon, west! 
side of Main street, first store below 6th. 


SCOVILL, WILLEY, & Co., South- 
east corner of Walnut and 3d streets. 


EDWARD KINSEY, South-east cor-| 
nerof Walnut and 3d streets. 


W. & A. COOPER, Walnut street 

























“@Lass & EARTHENWARE. 


near Pearl. 





the landing. 


above 2d. + 
HATTERS. 
“LEWIS DAY, Hatter, Main between| 


| Main, between Front and 2d. 


_— 








Dr. BARNES, ‘Front street,» opposite 


__ Dr. BONNER Sycamore et. b. 4th & 5th. 
~ Dr. DRAKE, Vine st.between 3d & 4th. 


~ Dr. r. DODGE, Corner of 
Main street. 


~ Dr. EBER LE, Sen., 7th street between 
Race and Elm. 


~ Dr. R. EBERLE, Court st. near Main. 
~ Dr. JU DKINS, 5th b. Race and Vine. 
Dr. LATH AM, Foote’s Row, 3d street. 


Dr. LAWRENCE, Race street 3 doors 
South of Unitarian Church. ei ee 


Dr. MARSHALL, Broadway, between 
3d and 4th. 


Dr. “RICH ARDS, _ Foote’s Row ?d st. 


Dr. RIDGELEY, 4th street between 
Ww alnut and Vine. 


Dr. RIV ‘ES , Dth street near Race. 


Dr. A. G. ‘SMITH, Fourth street, one 
door west of Broadway, or Vine st. near 
Fifth. 


Dr. STONE, Cincinnati Hotel, front of 
Landing. 


Dr. WOOD, : 4th b. b. Vine ‘and R Race. _ 


Drs. FLAGG & THRELKEL D, Main 
street, west side, 2 doorssouth of the Miami 
Bank. 


Be. Weds BARBEE, Corner of “Reece 
and Front streets. Reverence: Dr. Drake, 
Dr. Wood, Dr. Dodge. _ 


Dr. E. W. © RITTENDEN, Office 
North side of 6th between Main and Wal- 
nut sts. In addition to the ordinary Medi- 
cal and Surgical duties of his Profession, 
he is prepared to treat persons of either 
sex and every age, for the radical cure of 
Hernia. 











Front and 






































TAILORS AND DRAPERS. 
BURRITT & IVES 


|| pers, 28, Pear! street. 





, Tailors and Dra- 





Pearl street. 


| KELLOGG & WILLIAMS, 
and Drapers, No. 17, Main street. 





J. O. CLARK, Tailor and Draper, 6, 


Tailors 


H. SLOOP, Plough Maker, Main street 
West side, North of the Canal. 


JOSIAH H ARTL EY, Livery “Stable, 
Race, near 6th. fic! @ 


F. ‘ROSSELOT & H. ANDERSON, 
Ornamental Hair Manufacturers, Main be- 


tween 3d and ath, opposite the Commercial 
Bank. 


be M. LYON, Painter, | 4th” st. 
side, bet wecu Main and Walnut. 


P. BROOKE Ss, Plumber, Pump and ‘Hy- 
\drant Maker, Main street, west side, be- 
‘tween 5th and 6th, Hydrants made and re- 
paired. 


mn “South 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 

RECEIVED BY FLASH, RYDER, & CO., 
Third Street, near the Post-office. 

Paris and the. Parisians in 1835, by Mrs. 

Trcilope. 

Crimes and Confessions, or the Diary of 

a London Clerzyman. 

The Disinherited and the Insnared, a 

novel in 2 vols. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Mr. Bedell. 

The Empress a Novel in 2 vols. 

Langue ite connexion with the pre- 

sent condition and future prospects of Man. 

Western Monthly Magazine, for April, 


A y’s Gift, or Woman as she ought 
to bey Jane Kinderly Stanford. 
Memoirs of rammont, 1 vol. 


Random Recollections of the House of 
Commons from the year 1830, to 1835, in- 
eluding personal sketches of the leading 
members of all partete—By one of no party. 
Life of Wash-ngton, 2 vols. by Paulding. 
Philosophy of Living, 1 vol. by Caleb 
Ticknor, A. M.,M. D. 

Translation of Horace, 2 vols., by P. 
| Francis, D. D. 
Translation of Phedrus, 
Smart, A. M. 

Paulding on Slavery, 1 vol. 

Margaret Ravenscroft, or Second Love, 
|? 2 vols. by J. A. St. John. 
Naval Sketch-book, 2ad Series, by the 
"The of Tales of a Tar, &c., 2 vols. 





» 


~ 


vols., by C, 


The Outlaw, by Mrs. Hall, 2 vols. 
The Parent’s 
worth. 

Paul Pry’s Journal of a Residence at 
Little Pedlington. 
Paul Clifford, 


Assistant, by Maria Edge- 





l vol. by E. L. Bulwer, 





BAKER & TAYLOR, 
Drapers, No. 57, Main street. 


] S. & J. OGDEN, Merchant Tailors, 
Main street, between Front and 2d. 
FURY, AND PETZOLD, 
\| Uni sion, Pearl st. near > Walnut. 


OGDEN & SEE, , Tailors and Drapers, 


| A. W. BENTLEY, Merchant Tailor 
Main, between 3d and 4th streets. 




















NATHAN H AS" rINGS, ‘China and 
Glass Merchant, Main street between Pearl 
and 3rd streets. 

















NATHAN SAMPSON, Quecnsware! 
Merchant, Main street, between 5th and 
6th streets. 





GROCERS. 


Xf R. CORAM, Wholesale Grocer, No. 
16, P Pearl street. 


~ EMERY & ‘DAV ENPORT, Wholesale 
and Retail Grocers, 217, Main street be- 
tween 5th and 6th, 


E. DEXTER, Dealer in Foreign and 








Lower Mardet street. 





and 
near Main. 





Tailors and 


Tailor’s 


handsome edition. 

The Manof Honour, and the Reclaimed, 
2 vols. 

Tom Jones, 2 vols. Cruikshank’s I]lustra- 
ions. 

Humphrey Clinker, 1 vols Cruikshank’s 
| Illustrations. 
Pencillings by the Way, by Willis. 
‘The Early Called. 
Harper's Edition of Japhet. 
»|| Contributions to the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of the United States—Virginia. 


, 
| t 


Domestic Liquors, Cordials, dc. No. 18, 


DINSMOOR & NEVILLE, Wholesale 
gtail Grocers, Lower Market street, 


|__MUSICAL ACADEMIES. | 


Mr. & Mrs. HOPWOOD, Teachers of 
Music on the Flate and Piano, Walnut st. 








WATCH MAKERS. 


One in a Thousand, by James, 
Public and Private Economy, by Theo- 
dore Sedewick. * 








\ few doors below 3d. Mrs. H. also teach-| 
es Drawing and Painting in every style. 
! ; 


W. NASH, Mosical Academy, 3d street || 
opposite the Post-office. 





PAPER WAREHOUSES. 


PHILLIPS & SPEER, Paper Manu- 
facturers, Pgarl street. 


FISHER, ARMSTRONG, & & Co., Pa. 
per Manufacturers, Ww azehouse corper of 
Main and 6th streets. 


onto 





es 


J. G. JOSEPH, Watch and Spectac 


Maker Main, between 4th and Sth. 


le|| Japhet in Search of a Father, 2 vols. in 


one, cheap edition. 





‘MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rienzi, by FE. L. Bulwer. 
Practical Phrenology. 
Memoirs of Hannah Moore, 7 vols. 








EF 


G. A. 





J. MecCORD, Venetian Blind Manu 


factory, Vine st. near 6th, Outside Venetian 


Shutters to order—Blinds repaired ore 
changed. 


‘SEYBOLD, Plane and Tool 
maker, Main between 5th and 6th. 


JACKSON, Umbrella and Cane 
Maker, and Ivory Turner, Main near 4th. 


Horne Tooke’s Diversions of Purley. 

The American in England, by the author 
of ‘a Year in Spain,’ 2 vols. 

Conti the Discarded, and other Tales, by 
Chorley. 

‘Gilbert Gurney, in 2 vols., by the author 
of ‘Sayings and Doings.’ 

Scenes and Characteristies of Hindostan, 
with sketches of Anglo Indian Society, in 


u- 


x- 








JAMES & GAZLAY, Printers, No. 1, 
Baker street. 


KENDALL & HENRY, Printers, cor- 





























the Landing. 


KFLLOGG & KENNETT, Wholesale 
-and Retail Grocers, Front street opposite 





ner of 4th and Sycamore, 


. D. MURPHY, Printer, Mirror Office, 
North-east corner of Main and Third. 


















gale Grocers, No. 14, Front street, 


& 2 ? 


“KILGOUR, TAYLOR, & Go. Whole- 











SMITH & DAY, Printers. Main street, 
between Front and ' : 


CYRUS KIMBALL, Looking Glass 
and Picture Frame Maker, Vine street 


near 3d. 


2 vols. by E. Roberts. 
The Book of Pleasures. 
Memoirs of Wm. H. Harrison, by James 


| 





Wm. HAWKINS, Cabinet Maker, 4th 


street between Main and Sycamore. 


Hall, Esq. 
Transactions of the College of ‘Feackinrp 
1835. 





J. TOMPKINS, Furniture Manufactu- 
rer and Dealer in Mahogany, 2d street 


near Main. 


The Casket of Knowledge, ‘Pi 
and the moral influence of Phrenology. 








G. MUSCROFT, Cutler, and heghasith 


Ga steeet, near 























| 


works iu 7 vols. 


A NEV 

am 
rapspar 
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BUCKEYE ALE. 
A xew article, warranted equal if not a 
» superior in body, flavour, purity and 
yaveparency to any Champaigne Ale— 
domestic or foreign, which can be 
uced. The public are invited to call, 
ge and taste at the Cincinnati Brewery, 

Walnut street, corner of Race. 

Wm. PRICE. 

April 16, 1826. 12-¢f. 
JOHN W. TIBRATTS, Commission 
Merchant, for the sale of all kinds of Do- 
pestic Manufactures, on which he will 
pake liberal advances;—keeps constantly 
hand Cotton Shirtings,Linseys, Kentucky 
Jeans, Bagging, Bale Rope, Twine and 
(ordage—Sycamore street between Front 

















BURRITT & IVES, 
MERCERS AND TAILORS. 
Have just received the lafest London 
Fashions, up to January Ist 1836. 





Mr. A. ROSTAING, Dentist, resides 
on Fourth street West from Main, the first 
brick house, north side 

References, 





Dr. Drake, 
Dr. MarsHa.t, 


Dr. Suit : 
Dr. Riv 
Januggy 30, 1836. f. 


FEFTY DOLLARS REWARD. 
Runaway from the subscri as 
tober a Negro Boy, named K. 40 
years of age, about four feet or four 
inches high, very stout built—very pert 
when spoken to, speaks fast, and is 
rather smarter than the isis of Ne- 
roes. Had on when he*Went away Blue 
eans Jacket and Pantaloons, 
clothes recollected. Said boy was ae: 
sed in Bonley Green Ky. last May as 
raised in Louisville Ky., and may probably 
make for Ohio. The above reward will be 
paid if delivered to me at Nashville Tenn. 
or Thirty’Doilars if lodged ithe Jail at 
Louisville, 
P. S. Saig boy’ was of rather dark com- 
plexion, nogimarks recollected, except the 
thumb on the left hand being cut off a short 
time since. Wm. V. BOWLAND. 
Nashville Tenn. April 16, 1836. 12-6) 















no other 


"Non if eoures of publication, in Parts 
Semitonthly, and to be completed in 
Thirty Parts, price Fifty Cents each. 


(Parts 1, 2, and 3, now published.) 


A New DBicrionary or THE ENGLISH 
Laneuace, — By Cuaries Ricu-rpson. 


With the view of placing this work, so 
confessedly of an important character— 
within the reach of every class of the com- 
munity, it will be published at the lowest 
possible rate; the Publisher having made 
sarrangements in London for a set of Stereo- 
type Plates, is enabled to offer it at a much 
lower price. than it could otherwise be 
issued. 


dent, and to the man of letters, it is invalu- 
able, and the London Quarterly Review 
terms it, witht 
perhaps, no other language could ever boast. 
—May 2, 1836. 


which ought to, and will, we doubt not, 
excite public attention. Itis‘A Dictionary 
of the English Language,’ upon a plan pro- 


, @ dictionary such as, 


From the Philadelphia U. S. Gazette. 
A work now being published in New York, 


posed by Dr. Johnson, but not carried out 
by that distinguished Lexicographer. It is 
known that Dr. Johnson was urfortunately 
ignorant of the early language 6f the Eng- 
lish, and of the language of the north of 
Europe; hence he not unfrequently failed 
in his etymology. A work of this curious 
and useful character, will scarcely fail o 
ample success.—April 13, 1836. 


From the Philadelphia Inquirer and Daily 
Courier. 
A work of more than ordinary importance. 
We warmly and confidently commend this 
new undertaking, as well because of the 
value of the work as that the plan of the 
enterprise affords an admirable opportunity 
to such persons as cannot supply themselves 
at once with a valuable dictionary, to do so 
gradually, and in a manner in which the 
expense will seem comparatively light. 
We may add that the London critics speak 
of the work, as published in that country, 
in the strongest terms of praise.—April 16, 
1826. WM. JACKSON, 
53, Cedar st. New-York. 
May 28, 1836. 18-tf 


Jast Published, illustrated with 177 En- 
gravings,—Price $2. 
Tae Penny Macazine, ror 1835. 


Completing the Fourth Volume, and bound 
in fancy cloth, or half calf to match for- 
mer years. 





Of the early volumes of this work, so 
well known and so justly appreciated, up- 
wards of 63,000 copies have been printed 
and sold in the United States, and in Eng- 
land its regular circulation exceeds 200 000, 
It still continues tobe published under the 
auspices of ‘The Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge,’ a society instituted 
by men of the most eminent rank and talent, 
for the purpose distributing information and 
instruction in the cheapest form. ‘The sub- 
jects which have uniformly been treated, 
have been striking points of Natural His- 
tory, Accounts of the great works of Art 
in Sculpture and Painting, Descriptions of 
Antiquities, Personal Narratives of Travel- 
lers, Biographies of Eminent Men, Ete- 
mentary Principles of Languages and Num- 
bers, Established Facts in Statistics, and 
Political Economy. 
Part Ist, for 1826, will be ready for de- 
livery on the 9th instant: Subscribers 
names are received by all the booksellers, 
and by the publisher. 

WM. JACKSON, 























It will form Two large Quarto Volumes; 
each page will contain three closely printed 


columns; and the whole will consist of; 


Thirty Parts. 


Each part will contain Eighty Pages, 
price 50 cents, and wil appear semi-month- 


ly, until the whole is completed. 


§p Subscribers’ Names received by eve- 


ry Bookseller in the d States. 


WILLIAM JA@KSON, Publisher. 


53 Cedar Street, New-York. 








his day Published, Price Fifty Cents. 


53 Cedar st. New-York, 
May 28, 1836. 








NERVE AND BUNE LINIMENT. 


Tuis article was, at first, intended only 
for the diseases of horses. Its superior effi- 
cacy has occasioned its use for some of the 
‘ills humanity is heir to.’ For evidence of 
its beneficial effects, the proprietor refers to 
the annexed testimonial of C. 8. Brad- 
bury, Esq., selected from a number’ which 


CINCINNATI MIRROR ADVERTISER. 





of your preparation of Liniment, I was in- 


18-tf 








At length, having heard from some source 


duced totry what it would effect in my case: 
and in ten minutes from the first application, 
it had so far reduced the inflamation, that] 
was enabled to enjoy a sound and refreshing | 
sleep, and awoke entirely free from the least 
pain. 

At about the same time, my little daugh- 
ter had a severe attack of the Inflamatory 
Rheumatism. Nothing among all of the 
various remedies applied, seemed to be of 
the least possible service. She had lost the 
us¢ of both limbs, and her sufferings were 
so excruciating and agonizing, that I had 
almost despaired of being able to’do her! 
any good; and after trying, for two days, 
ery thing which would seem at all appli- 
ble to lier case, ] recomended to her nurse 
to try the ‘Nerve and Bone,’ believing that 
it could Go her no harm; and, on its first 
application, her pain almost entirely ceased; 
and, within twelve hours after, she was en- 
abled to walk across her room. 

Should this testimony be the means of 
lessening, for one hour, the sufferings to 
which our nature is liable, I shall feel my- 
self amply paid for the little trouble in fur- 
nishing you with it. 





I am yours, &c., . 
Cc. 8. BRADBURY.” 
May 14, 1836. 16-tf. 





GARDNER’S VEGETABLE LINIMENT. 





Tue unparalelled success which has at- 
tended the use of this article, and the ex- 
traordinary demand for it, has induced indi- 
viduals in this city and elsewhere, to im- 






NERVE AND BONE LINIMENT. 
An Embrocation for Horses, &c. 


Ir is about twelve months singe the above 


article was introduced. to the notice of the 
public; and although FT cannot say that the 
demand for it has been very ‘extraordinary’ 
or ‘unparalelled,’ yet usefulness has been 
attested to by many persons who have tried 
it, which shows that, however low priced it 
may be, it is not altogether ‘inert:’ and the 
sale is increasing, so much so as to alarm 
the vuver-anxious proprietors of a much 
vaunted ‘vegetable liniment.’ 
repeatedly urged me to quit preparing the 
N. & B. L., reminding me of the great 
expense they have been at in getting their 
article under way, pretending to find a re= 
semblance between the two, &c. &c.; to 


They have 


which I have answered that the N. & B. Ix, 
instead of eing an imitation of theirs, I 
had lately Jearned contains. not a single 
material that the ‘vegetable’ does—that so 
far from wishing to sell mine on tho strength 
of the reputation of another, i have given 
ita name as different as possiblegeconsis- 
tent with the uses to which it is®&pplied. 
The words ‘Nerve and Bone Liniment’ are 
stamped on the bottle, and each bill of di- 
rections are signed by myself—even the 
color, both of the Liniment and tlt outside 
wrapper are ciflerent from theirs; and the 
bottles are not of the same size. I have 
studiously avoided any resemblance, either 
in name or appearance—in a word, they are 
similar only in being used for the same pur- 
poses. I told them that if the public had 
lost confidence in their article, they ought 
to make a better one, etc. Still they pres- 
‘sed me so hard, that once, after a long con- 
versation with one of the concern, in which 
he begged me to congider his situation, &c., 
I said I would consult some persons on the 
subject, and if they believed my course 
either anjust or improper, I should not con- 
tinue it. I spoke to eight or ten druggists 
in this city, and they, without an exception, 
said it was but a fair competition, that the 
request of those gentlemen was most pre- 
posterous, and advised me to prepare as 
much as I could sel of it. 

Havirg heard nothing on the subject from 














pose upon the public, by copying nct only 
the directions and show bills, but actually | 
the form and words of the certificates ac-| 
compenying it—giving their article a name 
analogous to the above, and offering their 
spurious and inert preparations at one half 


therefore, take this method of cautioning 


would request them to call for it by its 
whole name, ‘Garpner’s Vecerasie Lt- 
NIMENT,’ and to observe that the outside 
wrapper is signed by Jas. S. Glascoe, in his 
own hand writing, and the bottle stamped 
upon the side, Gardner’s Liniment. 

This Liniment is an invaluable remedy 
for sprains, bruises, cuts or wounds, corks, 
chafes or galls, film in the eye, and,every 


external complaint to which horses arg lia- 
ble. It was originally intended ‘fm 
Ppy 





upon horses—but the proprietors are 
in being able to state thet it bas*received 
the sanction of a number of highly respect- 
able physicians of this city and elsewhere, 


the price ofthe genuine. Theundersigued, | 


the public against such deceptions, and} 





gentlemen, unsolicited, have kindly presen- 
ted to him. 





Racnarpson’s Dictionary or THE Eng- 


LISH vaAGE.—Parrt 3. 


The new editi 
ready in a few days. 

Oristons ov THE Press: 

Front the Pennsylvahian. 


_A work deservedly celebigted, and highly 
commended 


_by the most papfooad p 

gists of the da: 12,1836. 4 
Received the mber of Richard 
soh’s Dictionary of 


f parts 1 and 2, will be 






““CincrNNATI, Aprit 25, 1836. 
Mr. Geo. M. Allen: 


Sir—For the benefit of the afflicted, and 
form no other motive, permit me to testify 
to the efficacy of the ‘Nerve and Bone Lin- 
ament.’ 3 

Some weeks since, I received a severe 
-|| timber on the top or i of my foot. For 

several hours after, Tauffered the most in- 
-||tense and excruciating pain, notwithstan- 

ding the application veral favorite rem- 
ies. Nothing seemed to diminish the 


genuine recipe for manu 


wound by the falling of a-heavy piece of 











work of whi 
iat serme of inerit( 





pain, or in the leastreduce the swollen part. 


> + ; 
rm a ae 








(to whom the manner of preparing it has 
been knowa) and decidedly recommend it 
in the cure of fresh burns or sealds, fresh 
wounds, and bruises, rheumatic pains, swel- 
ling of the glands of the throat in croup, 
painful tumours, etc 
{Copy.]—I hereby certify, that I have 
sold to Messrs Glascoe and Harrisgn, Drug- 
gists and Apothecaries of thiscity; the only 
ring *Gard- 
ner’s Celebrated Vegetable Liniment,’ (as 
prepared by my husband James Gardner, 
who is now deceused,) and I also certify, 
that no one else has any knowledge of the 
recipe but them—they, therefore, are the 
only constituted and authorised proprietors. 
Mearoy Garpyer. 


Cincinnati, Jan. 10, 1835. 


ly attended to by addressing | + 
GLASCOE & HAIRISON, 


Allorders for the above will be punctual- 


Druggists, Cificinneti, 


them since, I supposed they had seen the 
absurdity of their demand, and had resolved 
to meddle only with their own affairs. 
I will only add, that from the abundant 
evidence in favor of the Nerve and Bone 
Liniment, I would recommend a trial of it 
to those who have use for an embrocation. 
GEO. M. ALLEN, Druggist, 
March 12, 1836. Cincinnati. 





Resimpes on 4th street, between Main and 
Walnut, where he is prepared to perform all 
operations in the line of his profession, upon 
the latest and most approved principles, 


— 


rs a 

[. HOGE, Jr., 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, AND LAND AGENT. 
Resipes in Elizabethtown, Marshall 
county Virginia, 1) miles below Wheeling, 
will practice im the counties of Brooke, 
Ohio, Marshall and Tyler. 

ReFeRENCES:—— 

8. H. Perkins, Esq. Philadelphia, 
Edward Hinkley, Esq. Baltimore, 
Charles 8, Morgan, Esq. Richmond Va. 
Wm. F. Petérson, Weeeli 
R. McKee, (merchant,) : ceeling, 
W. B. Hubbard, Esq. .St. Clairsville; O. 
Goddard & Converse, Esqs. Zanesville O. 
Richard Douglas. Esq. Chilli¢othe O. 
John C. a Esq. Cihcinnati, O, 
Rey. James Hoge, Columbus, O. 
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by 


he: 
Pebruary 27, 1896. 5-ly 











Hon. John Chambers, Washington, Ky. ~ 
‘Maroh 12, 1936, < ” * 
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INQINE ORIGINAL 
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EMBROCATION FOR HORSES. 
0. > Tut use of this penetrating fluid hag been 


RB 'akiended with unparalleled suceees in all || 


¥ the. disorders, which require’ aw external 
Pi mpplication, such te Corks, Chafes or Galls, 
: ts, Wounds, Sprains, Film “nthe Eye, 


©The Nerve and Bone Liniment is like- 
_ wise an excellent preparation for Burns or 
0 Sting. of Insects, Weakness or. Stiff- 
a) ness Omelie Joints, Swelling of the Glands, 
“4 MP hroat, &e. 
ie 
’ 2 Oimeiiinati, Sept. 1, 1885.—We the sub- 
PM Wecriber# have used the Nerve and Bone Lin- 
jmentiin a nuinber of instances on horses, 
Sor Bruises, Sprains, &c. and are happy to 
‘recommend the article ava very usefalone, 
“and deserving the attention of all those who 
have the care of hor! 
YM. PARKER, 
BRIAN DAY, 
EDW,. WOOD, 
N. PEARSE. 


TESTIMONIALS, 





s8. 


} Keepers of 
\ Livery Stables. 


&  Cimcinnati,,Avg. 24, 1825—A valuable 
* horee belonging to Messrs, Han ington, and 
* Banckat’s cifcus, that liad received a revere 
cut, was left under my charge. 1 applied 
the Nerve and Bono Liniment tothe wound, 
one bottle of Which effected a cure in a few 
» Gays—the liorse is now perfectly sound. I 
have used it*in other cases with great ad- 
vantage, and donot hesitate to regemmend 
it as an excellent Liniment. 
GEORGE BUTLER. 
¢<p-The words Nerve and Bone Liniment 
are stamped on the bottle, and each bill of 
directions is signed by the proprietor, with« 
oul which none are genwine.—Price 25 cts. 
Prepared oaly by Geo. M. Allen, corner 
of, Maiti and Seventh streets; sold by 
Messrs. H. Parvin, Allen & Co., O. Good- 
win & Son, W.8. Merrill, Wm. Malford, 
and W,, Boul, Draggists, Cincinnati. 
Jantary 30, 1826. I-tt. 
TONIC EXTRACT FOR FEVER AND 
"A DE.—A CERTAIN CURE. 


Tis remedy has never been kitown to 
faj!, in eufing this disease, and the manu- 
facturer promises to refand the money if a 
perfect cure is not effected in threedaya, 

Directious.—Take au emetic in thémorn- 
ing, avoid cating, and after the emetic has 
worked of, about two hours after vomiting, 
take a large epoonful of tlie drops, ard ihe 








game quantity at jour o’clock in the after-| 


noon. Attwo and four otlock, take a tea- 
spoonful for the two next days; with light 
eating and little exercise. A small dose 
of landanum, combined with ginger: tea, 
may be’ advantagéously taken on going 
to bed, Any rye ctthartic, Lee’s Pills, 
Cook’s Pilly, Calomel, Rhubarb, 4c. will] 
generally 40, but it is not so good as the 
emetic. 

* Ne Bo Tis medicine is « fonic, and may 
be used instead of mest of the ténic bitters 
and glixirs. It wil) be found to’be sprpas. 
sei by Ho otler médicine in ‘Bilions and 
‘Typhus. Fevers, Habitiual.. Costiveness, 
~Worme, ‘Weak, Stomach, Debility, Diar- 
rhoja, apd Cholera, The dose should bea 
teispoonful threé or four fimes'a waeék. 
If the disease has commenced, it should te 
: ae ite a dose “of Calomel, Codk 0 

. 8.) 

Bakbrorp, sole Hietor and 
per. —aSold also fo 
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ego eece ae 
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SEE NE oe, aman aa 
CINCINNATI 
PBON’S VEGETABLE TOOTH 

ACHE DROPS. 
Tue sulecriber has the pleasure of offer- 
\img to the public a fresh supply of his remedy 
for that tormenting disease the’ tooth-ache, 
|which» he has “discovered after a series of 
jexperiments pursued for neariy two years. 

\In the composition of this remedy he as- 

sures the public that there is not the small- 

est particle of any ‘mincral. substance, | 

that,it is eritirely compounded from. the ve- 

gelable kingdom, and that its tendency is, 
instead of corréding the nerve and sub- 
istance of the tooth, to preserve both.—It 
|\acte at_a seducive, and also as an intisepic, | 
| withewt producing the slightest inerca 
lof paim, and on its appiication almost i 
stantancous relief is obtained. 


-) ees 
‘ - 3 
Me a 


Tio 








ision of the subscriber, of cures performed 
| by this remedy, but as some of thein can be 
lgeen where the “drops” are for sale;and 
the others on application to the subscri- 
jiber, it is deemed useless to imsert them 
fiuere as the publication would be more ex- 
|| pensive thimn necessary, 

||: A single vial will be-sadicient, if pro- 
I perly applicd, to eure from.60 to 100 cases, 
ane 8 printed direetions accompany each 
|| Vaal, 
| himself. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by Dn 
|| Philip Mason in Connersville, Allen & Co, 
|Cincinnati, Nathan D. Gallion, Brookville, 
land retailed at most of the country stores. 

A liberal discoont made to those who 
purchase for retailing. 

All communications to the. subscriber 
must. be addreséed “Everton P. Os, Fay- 
ette Co. Indiana,” Lat 

JOSEPH D; THOMPSON. 


The Richmond* Palladium, Rushville 





any person can administer it even to}, > { 
, &c. taken at the highest market price. 
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Nomerous certificates are in the posses-||7, 10 plate and Franklin stoves, Franklin 


' 
’ 








Herald, Brookvillg: American; Lawrence-| 
|| burgh Palladium, Buckeye and Mirror, and | 
|| Cincinnati Gazstte,y w 
lish this’ advertiteme 
| months, and forward their bills to Everton| 
iP. O a Drs 
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* grates, of every variety and size, coal 


'valoable and important 
| Many of* 


% 








R ADVERTISER. 


STANLEY'S PATENT ROTARY - 
COOKING aera FOR WOOD 








OR COAL, — 


1 Revolving tor 8 Front door. 
4 Slide hearth. 5 Outlet for smoke. 
Manufagured and sold, wholesale and 
retail, by the subscriber, No. 123, Mainst., 
near Front, Cincinnaii. 
Tue Subscriber keeps constantly on hand 
a general assortment of Cocking Stoves, 


2 Enddoor. 


fire-placcs, English Cooking grates, portable 


oves, &c, &c. All of the latest Eastern 
and English: patterns, combining “many 


vements.— 


ro 
f are on.an € ly new» prin- 
ciple freém any before exhibited in this 
country. 
Also:—A genéral assortment of Tin, Cop- 
per, Shect Iron and Brass Ware of every 
Variety. Old Copper, Brass, Pewter, &e. 


STOVES for cooking are now in very! 
general use, and consi almost. an in- 





dispensable article of housekeeping; par- 
tieuilarly® so. ia the northern, middig 9p 


western states. It is obvious ther . 
that any improvement: in this arti¢ley by 
Which the labor of cooking’ is matefiall 
diminished; the opération’ performed ith 
morewafety, or the qaantity of fuel required, 
greatly lessened, will be regarded as imy 
portant; bat, one which would combine all 
these good qualities, would be still more 
desirable, 

After several years’ persevering, expen-} 


i ca please pub-|/sive and skilful application, by one of the) 
' weekly for six||moet. skilful«mechanics in our country,' 


such astoye has, at length, been produced, | 
and has been thoroughly tested. In the 


56m. || eastern and northern states, where they are! 


ANT!-I[MPEGINIS. 
cure of the scurvy, serofula, 








THE 
FOR the 


||leprosy, and all disorders originating from’; 


These ad-! 
then the constitation, | 
promote the circala-| 


an impure state of the blood. 
| mirable drops streng 
| purify the bload, an 


dently the work. of time and perseverance 
in the use of medicines adapted to those 
salutcery porposes. Disorders of the blood 
|are generally manysyearsin acquiring that} 
jattrength which renders them almost insup- 
portable in'their operation. It cannot there- 
fore be reasonably expected, that. a single 
| Yottle of any me@dicine will operate like a 
ehatm, and change the whole system, so 
long impregnated with dejeterious matter; 
itber should patients be disheartened, if 
aking one bottle they should find 
ves, in theif own apprehénsions, 
Worse; it is a predicament frequently 
caused by the moving of malignant matter, 
and isin facta very favorablessymptom.— 
These dropéare gradual, geptie and al- 
|most imperceptible in» their operation, 
sweetenng theblood, stimulating it, and 
giving strength and tone.to the nerves, en- 
livening and -invigoratifg ,both body and 
mind. .To remove those hard. schirrous 
and sdftép. indolent tumorg,that affect the 
glands of the neck, underthe chia; arms, 
pits, gr@ins, hends, arms, and: wrists, the 
most, obstinate symptoms of the king’s 
evil, streuma, of scrofuja, the whole materia 
medica has been tried with very little suc- 
cess, and the unhappy sufierer left to drag 
on a life ofmisery; but when the. anti- 


impeginis would restore to health and vig- 
or, if recéu srhafived to it, though reduc- 
ed to crawlalong on crutches. Dose—from 
one third toa whle teaspoonful. For fur- 
er patticuldrs see directions around the 

thes’ DR, JOHN F. BRADDER, 
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ve it. PARVIN,. 
8, corner of * . 
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i|tion of the fuids, to effect which is avid foosn.,, severet: of fhe, principal : Aagiee. it 
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;  Driontown, Pa 
ol y* eA. Bs weit os 
Pree 4 apni, Apnl 1§, 1835. 1 
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more generally known, they are supersed-} 
ing all other kinds of Cooking Stoves, 
without exception. 

Certificates ofthe utility of the above 
stove, from several hundred of the most, res- 
pectable citizens of Albany, Troy, Lan- 
sinburg, Schenectady, and vicinity, also, 


the city of Newyark, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, may be seen at any 
time, by calling at my counting; Toom.- 

As a full description of the stove would 
be too lengthy -for publication, the, public 
are respectfully invited to cal] and examine 
the article for themselves. 

* BE. WHIPPLE. 

For the satisfaction of those who have not 
had. an opportunity of | sting them in use 
the subscriber. has personally called on a 
number of the oldest and most respectable! 
citizens of this city, who have had them in 
use the longest, and have ‘obtained from| 
them the followingcertificate, . 

We, the subscribers,. citizens of Cincin- 
nati, having now in use one of the above 
Patent Rotary Cooking Stoves, areha 
to add our testimony to that of othersgof 
ite great.utility and economy. “We can say. 





with confidence, we believe the stove’supe- #4" 


rior to any other now mm use, with which 
we are acquainted: With the aid’ of the 
large tim oven, baking is done of every 
destription in the best manner, ‘as also 
the roasting of meat, de., in “the equare 


oven und ' 

The revolving top gives great facilities 
for boiling, by bringing either boiler or aper- 
ture in Simelineve contaét with the fire. 
With proper attention to thesslide’ heartir, 


we are convinced at «t will not regnire, 










































William Melekb,*. 
Silas im i 
A. C. Brown, 

© M. Doolittle, 


Wim. Y: . 
J ohn Wheres ’ 











































_— 
H. Bonner, M.D. SU 
John Hanghton, Dr. J: F. Hen 
A. Irwin, [the fhel,* — 
John D. Jones, Wm. C. Stewart, VOL 
Richard Haughton, B Seott. 
C.D. Bradford. : — 

Jan, 30, 1836. 1-ly, 

THE CORDIAL BALM OF HEALTH, 

An excellent medicine, prepared and sold FRO} 
only by me or my authoriseé agents. It ig } 
acknowledged to be peculiarly efficacious ABO 
in all inward wastings, Joss-of appetite, in. yn 
digestion, depression of the spirits;. trem. ferns 
bling or shaking of the hands. or | limbs oy h 
shortness of the breath, consumtive habits; Sorte 
it thins the bluod, eases the most violent always 

} pains of the ‘head and stomach,-and pro- the sir 
motes gentle asf ‘ration. oa her, bi 

Those who have the cate and education 2" ! 
of Yemales, or are of sedentary habits, _ 
shouJd never. be without the cordial balm re 
of » Which. removes diseases of the ee ~ 

| h vigorates and improves the mind, ing ac 
an kens the imagination. it is fused v 
recommended to the weak, the relaxed and tity of 
jitaved, as a speedy restorative; also “jm mice o 
8 ns, spitting of blood”or loss. — vomet 
| Joo in the breast and side,inwards ( of thet 
weakne loss of flesh, also'in \yspepey. my ™” - 
# It is valuable in diseases attended with © ithe 
|jsuch symptoymeas difficulty of breathing, Sion 
|| sense of cid water was poured on the have a 
ded flying" pains inyahe arnis, limbs, (% the be 
dc and belly like im the gravel; the pulse . %m sence 
sg sometimes slow at others quick, wee ay 
ir sighing, and sometimes a s¢nse of tional 
tion, as from @ ball or-Jump, alter- ” pe js 

’ 





ate fits of crying, the stomach frequent- 





ly disord d, the body weakened, paleness sy 
orjemacjatmn, eyessunk inithe head. The to gen 





value of this medicine iggdaily:demonstrat- 
| ed, in removing the most dangerous effécts 
of nervous debility, and noti™hg has given 
it greater fame than its. succets in‘those 


such, 
have I 
like si 
brillia 













complaints which take a deep root om the Th sb 
constitution, and are so fatalte.the happee sith ; 
rieés of mankind; it is also | .for the which 
hocpingcough, Ihave never vale (9 symp: 
uabdle medicine in my practice ~ We monic 
success in the diseases mentioned, linear 
De. Joun F. Beappee, Uniontown Pa, Tyg f° °° 

: eh + See Me vulca 

The following are selected numdéfdus her, a 


lookit 





RECOMMENDATIONS, 
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This is to.certify that ay wife wasin the iid 
last state of consumption, abd so gone took | 
that she lost hef hearing and I had to Jift..°d4m She bi 

|| her about the same-asa child. Theplactit gam | beh 
of my residence is Wheeling Vaywhex & gg 2" 
had applied to the most eminent physicians am "2" 
in that place,all to no purpose,and she sfill ° ; > 

w worse until I made out to gettherto ly, th 
‘Uniontown, ‘where I placed her under the | WM of th 
care of Dr. J. F. Braddee, in that pla ¥ m the } 
where she commenced taking ee “ARE those 
balm of health; and she is now ableto return a 


home and is nearly as well as ever, and out 
of danger, and*when I left her-in Union--* 
town, 1 did*not expect she would rre- 















































more than one the fuel consumed} 
in the ordinary 2 
same amount of 








Also consider the sayin 
that of the ordinary store, 
the saving'of fael. » ie 
Calvin Washburn, 


we 
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mm again. wish you to @ he 
Grown for the bi tof thé publi e: 
Given under my id and sea) te 
day of November or My 2 dire 

Teste. Water Carnet,’ Die 

? Wa. Anker, eae wD ditt 
; Grorcs Canter, fa ie pers 
AND x ‘€ ‘ wer 

Receive my t rreat” ‘) 
yout medicine has fe: He. “a 
ple’ here talk acgreat deal » sat : Orel 

i if Wa tor nda m pos: re, seve 
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